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ago Alfred fought the Danes, 
—whence the place came to 
be called Battle Bridge, and so 
continued till an amusing cari- 
cature of George IV. in cement turned it into 
King’s Cross,—some enormous constructions 
are now going on to form the London Station, 





ae will not call it “ Terminus,” of the Great | 
Northern Railway. This line, as most of our | 


readers know, gives the most direct route to 


Yorkshire. Hot and costly was the fight for | 


this traffic, but ultimately (in 1846) the directors 
of the Great Northern obtained their first Act, 


and have since been gradually strengthening | 


their position and enlarging their scope. Some 
idea of the contemplated magnitude of the 
operations on this line may be formed, when we 
say that the goods station here when completed, 
willoceupy 45 acres of land. From this station 
the railway passes under the Regent’s Canal 
and Maiden-lane, under Copenhagen Fields, 
over the Holloway-road, through tunnels at 
Hornsey and elsewhere, and over an enormous 
viaduct at Welwyn: this viaduct has 42 arches 
30 feet wide and 97 feet high. 


The buildings for the passenger traffic at 





Passengers will enter in the centre of the 
pile of buildings on the left hand (west), ex- 
tending northwards, and will find themselves in 
a pay-office 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 40 
feet high, with a gallery on the east side of it 
to connect the various apartments on the first- 
floor on either side, which it would otherwise 
separate. The first-class waiting-room is at 
the north end of this office; the second-class 
at the south; and there are refreshment rooms 
and all the other accommodations which 
are now looked for in stations of this 
importance. The rooms are all large and 
lofty, but are to be finished very plainly. 
The waiting-rooms open, of course, into the 
departure - shed, which is 105 feet in 
width, and 800 feet long, covered with a 
‘semicircular roof 71 feet in height to the 





crown. The departure-shed is exactly the 
_ Same size, and is covered in the same way. A 
| wall with arched openings in it to admit of the 
|carriages being shifted from one line to the 
other separates thesheds, Theselroofs, which 
are now in course of construction, consist of 
semi-circular beams, formed of bent deals, 
abutting against iron shoes in the buildings 
on each side and in the central wall, and 
placed 20 feet apart. These carry purlins 
8 feet apart, by means of iron shoes affixed to 
the sides of the beams. The centre portion, 
| about 3-5ths of the whole, is to be glazed with 
glass half an inch thick, in 8 feet lengths, 
'2 feet 6 inches wide, resting on iron bars. 
| The remainder of the roof on either side will 
|be slated. Each beam or rib consists of 16 
| inch-and-half boards in thickness : each board 


is fastened to the next with screws, 18 inches 





King’s Cross, up to this time, have been of a| ayart, and iron bolts pass through the whole at 
temporary character. They are to the north | distances, and are secured to an iron band 
of the permanent station, beginning where! which runs from one end of the beam to the 
the Regent’s Canal passes under Maiden-lane. | other on the outside. 

On the west side of them buildings of great) The brick arches already mentioned as form- 
size are being raised for the goods traffic. ing the ends of the sheds (the space beneath 


There is, for example, ° shed 600 feet long, by | them being filled in with glass) are formed of 
350 feet wide, terminating with a row of lofty paviors: the soffit, which is in four recesses, 


warehouses. Cranes, traps, and turn-tables'jig 7 feet 6 inches wide. The brickwork 
are formed to facilitate the operations of | throughout, and there is a large quantity of it, 
loading and unloading, and large coal stores | very little stone being used, is an exceedingly 
and a granary are being built, which have ‘good specimen. The mortar is compounded 
direct connection with the canal. ‘of blue lias lime, clay from the foundations 

To obtain a site for the new passenger burnt and ground, sand, and cinders; in the 
station, which we illustrate in our present) proportion of 1 lime to 1 sand and 2 burnt 
number, the Small-pox Hospital and Fever! clay and cinders: it soon becomes exceedingly 











withstanding what the projector said, would 
be enormous,—but of this we are certain, that 
some plan should be adopted to connect the 
various railways. To speak of a terminus to a 
railway so long as there is any place farther on 
to be reached, has always seemed to us absurd. 
If we wish to go from London to Manchester 
we find no break up of the road at Birming- 
ham or other towns, but can go right on to 
our journey’s end. If, however, when we 
come back we would travel on, say farther 
south than London, another sort of convey- 
ance must be taken to, and probably some 
hours are wasted before the journey can be 
continued. The first thing to be done towards 
rendering our railroad system more complete is 
to bring into communication all the existing 
lines which surround London. 





ARCHITECTURUS TO HIS SON. 
THE LAMP OF DELINEATION. 


On the threshold of only the second part of 
my discourse, I feel constrained to demand 
that we pause to observe what must make the 
calling of the architect a subject for any one’s 
wonder. For, among all the complex callings 
of civilised life, I think there can be none 
whose professors must combine knowledges 
so many and so diverse in their nature. [I 
have passed censure upon a considerable por- 
tion of our young generation for large preten- 
sion and small possession : for the one of these 
I have hazarded the suggestion of a cause,— 
and now for the other I think we have a 
good cause here, and one to which must be 
allowed great weight as an excuse. And while 
I think of it, I must say this for the comfort 
of the offending in general, and, at present, of 
those of our own class in particular; as there 
is a reason and a cause for everything, so there 
is for fault, whereby even fault is found to be 
more misfortune than folly. We are pursuing 
the wrong course, therefore, when, in an at- 
tempt to rectify error, we treat it as the cul- 
pable folly of its partisans: let us rather 
search out and operate upon the cause of the 
mistake, than assail the mistaken. 

Certainly in matters generally of men’s 
business there is, compared with the case of 
the architect, what we may affirm to be uni- 
versal simplicity: the study is the study of a 
single theme. It is so with other artists—the 
painter and sculptor, the musician, the actor, 
the man of Jetters,—it is so with the artisan, the 
tradesman, the manufacturer, the dealer,—with 
the merchant, the financier,—with the man of 
science of any sort—the engineer, the mathe- 
matician, the naturalist, the antiquary,—with 
the soldier, the mariner, the agriculturist,— 
with the physician, the lawyer, the divine. In 


. : |many instances the requisite knowledge is 
Hospital were cleared away, together with Se acing 'a matter of severe application and slow ex- 


large number of houses, mostly of inferior) The architect under whose superintendence | perience;—but I think I may say that in 
character, including all those on the west side | these works are being carried out is Mr. Lewis | almost all the subject is a simple one, a 


i ; : : subject of singleness. In the province of 
of Maiden-lane, which road has been greatly Cubitt, and the contractor is Mr. J. Jay, who ea” dadiidins: Gemeiens ‘ev hate eahiieta; yet 


svidened as an approach to the goods station. | is also executing the other works to which we | only essentially difficult and experimental, but 
An iron railing will enclose the buildings, and | have alluded, north of this station, partly under singularly varied in their character ;—the art 


the small houses on the opposite side of 


Pancras-road will be removed to open the 
whole to view. Our engraving* shows the 


‘the direction of Mr. Joseph Cubitt, the engineer | 


| of the line, and partly under Mr. Lewis Cubitt. | 
In this new station, it will be seen, great. 


itself, draughtsmanship, constructive science, 
building economics, and craftswork ; and in 
late and present practice more,—antiquarian- 
ism—dilettanteism the learned, or archeology 


south front next Pancras-road: the two main /plainness prevails: the architect depends the romantic and infinite. If all these themes 


arches mark the end of the arrival and 
departure platforms, and have each a span of 
no less than 71 feet. These are separated by 
a clock-tower, 120 feet high. The smaller 
arch, on the right, which is over the cab-drive 
from the departure platform, has a span of 
34 feet. The width of the facade, from the side 
towers, is 216 feet; the extreme width of the 
station is 305 feet; the height of these towers, 
71 feet. The clock will be 90 feet from the 
ground, and will have dials 9 feet in diameter. 





* See page 739. 

+ The clock will strike hours, half-hours, and quarters. 
The principal bell, from an Irish foundry, was at the Great 
Exhibition, and received a medal: it weighs 29 ewt. 


wholly for effect on the largeness of some of | 
| the features, the fitness of the structure for its | 
| purpose, and a characteristic expression of 
‘that purpose. | 

The City Solicitor, in his plan for improving | 
the City of London now before the corpora- 
tion,* proposes by a branch line to bring the 
passengers and provisions from this station 
and from Euston-square and Paddington to a 
‘central station in the City. Whether or not 
| Mr. Pearson’s be a sound and desirable project 
we need not now determine: there is much in 
‘it that wants explanation, and the cost, not- 
| * See a communication on this subject, page 742. 











were of anything like one nature or sympathy, 
I need not say so much; but what can be 
more widely diverse than the skill of the 
draughtsman, the skill of the builder, and the 
skill of the archeologist? In other callings 
and studies, a man’s sympathies may be ever 


'so painfully absorbed, but it is, generally 


speaking, towards one direction always: the 
architect, on the other hand, must have sym- 
pathies to divide hither and thither in direc- 
tions widely different and even contrary. Other 
men’s minds breathe a single atmosphere, and 
diligence and gusto will carry them along their 
one stream with never a weariness; but with 
the architect, the case is that of a mind dis- 
tracted almost to impossibility,— thrust into 
one atmosphere and another which have no- 
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thing in common, — called upon to furnish 
sympathies and tastes which | pronounce to 
be, in their diversity of nature, impossible to 
be furnished by any individual mind, A mao 
might almost as well pretend to be physician, 
mariner, and banker, all in one, as artist, 
builder, and antiquary. No mind was ever 
made to embrace, for the whole of these sub- 


and therefore its non-attainment would be a 
matter of negligence. But as, with many 
persons there must necessarily be a deficiency 
in predisposition this way, with them the at- 
tainment of the power of delineation, as the 


and so much a question of solid more than 
superficial form, and of foreshortening and 
perspective (so to speak), more than flat out- 
line, that a draughtsman requires to have an 
artistic hand of more than common skill to 
In the second place, the 


‘language of their work, must be made a ques- | overtake all this. 
‘tion of duty of the very first degree. What-| profiling of mouldings is a point of the utmost 
ever lamp of the seven the practical architect | importance. Some of our architects at the 
may possibly be able to dispense with, it) present day are exceedingly perfect in this re. 


jects, that constitutional predisposition or gusto 
which is the only .atural guarantee for reso- assuredly can never be this; for I cannot con- 
lute pursuit: he who is the artist must pro- | ceive any man of business who is placed in a 
bably do violence to his sympathies in becom- | more unworthy position than the architect who 
ing builder or archeologian; and equally the bas to depend upon another—an assistant— 
man of praetical bent in making a struggle to! probably a young and inexperienced person— 
attain to art; while the man of merely anti- for the delineation of his projects. It is not 
quarian devotion is, perhaps, in a worse posi- | to be expected that a man of extensive busi- 
tion than either, 'ness can find much time for such a thing as 
To turn, then, to Delineation. I have spoken | drawing by his own hand, and he must, there- 
of, first, the Art; and have now to speak of,| fore, work by the hand of another as- regards 
secondly, Delineation, its servant. Ani) the detail of his intentions; but no man who 
although I have exhibited insuch high estima- is devoid of the power of drawing can ever 
tionthe mstress,I canscarcely speak less highly claim to be an architect,—because, as I have 
of the handmaid; for delineation in architec- | said, whatever may be his imaginative genius, 
ture is tothe art only an attendant art, and it is without the power of expression. 
still a sister art: they are scarcely a higher Say also to your friends, when you meet 
and a lower—scarcely a superior and inferior, | with such as are dull or careless draughtsmen, 
—so intimately dependent is art upon delinea- that if they could realise the rich enjoyment 
tion—so intertwined are they in their offices. of a ready hand,—that almost spontaneous 
The lamp of art burns dimly indeed without flow of delineation, like the fluency of the 
this aid, if it be net rather only a phospho- orator or the improvisation of the musician, 
rescent fire with no. flame. Where the poetry! which he has who is a master —frequently 
of the poet would be without language, a vague issuing in advance of his fancy, as if partly 
and unformed phrenzy, there would be the’ by accident, and partly by inspiration of the 
art of the architect without the power of delit e1- | pencil,—they would strain a nerve to acquire 
tion: there, ia fact, too often is such art of the power which can produce such pleasure ; 
the architect, unexpressed and unexpressible| and that, moreover, if they knew the supe- 
because of his untaught hand, which cannot) riority it gives to its possessor in the eyes of 
write it down in form, however fluently his | others, the facility of illustration and experi- 
perhaps ardent mind may nevertheless do its | ment, the ease of explanation, and the ad- 
part in subtle imagination and sound judgment. | vantage in the mere competition of business, 
In fact it is no rare thing to find among our | they would again strain a nerve to acquire the 
architects, sometimes as the very natural result power which can produce such profit. 
of the continual habituation of a discriminating The delineative skill necessary for the archi- 
although uncultivated mind to the practical | teet comprehends geometrical drawing, per- 
elaboration of architectural matter, and some-| spective, hand-sketching, chiaro-scuro, and 
times even as a matter of artistic power, a sort | figure-drawing ; and if water colouring and 
of knowledge and a sort of fancy which landscape be added, so much the better for 
they can never satisfactorily express or) practical purposes. 
explain, or record; but which it is clearly; To those who are not at all or but little 
to be seen is no fiction or delusion, but simply | acquainted with it, g-ometrical drawing 
a power of thinking, unsupported by the requi- appears to be one of the most dreary and un- 
site power of expressing the thonght,—the poetical things in existence; but those who 
mistress art present perhaps in excellence, have proved its practice further know better. 
but, beeause of the absence of the handmaid , The poetry of it is speedily attainable by per- 
art, the interpreter, producing only an unde- severance and care, and nothing in other 
fined, untold, and unintelligible vision. In delineative skill can compensate to the arehi- 
my desire, therefore, that you should be a tect for the want of it. In fact, there are 
perfect architect, it is surely meet that I impress certain styles of design and certain subjects 
upon your mind most urgently the value of which cannot be fairly represented or judged 
this second art so all-important to the first. | of without a careful geometrical drawing, just 
Again, the working of the mind is but the as there are others in which pure geometrical 
action of a piece of mechanism,—an electric drawing fails to produce expression. More- 
telegraph of a more exquisite structure. Our over, I need scarcely observe that in geome- 
delineation or expression is, in this case, the trical drawing the architect has the common 
printing apparatus which completes its per- language of his office work ; so that I may say 
fection. Impinging agencies at the far-off, with regard to this description of delineation 
beginning transmit to the end acertain precise in the first place that the amount of it which 
and regular, but as yet unintelligible, action: the architect ought to possess is the fulness of 
the magic printer writes it down in human’ its power—his skill in it requires to be com- 
speech, and the before confused and mean- | plete. 
ingless movement—mere thrilling of wires—| With regard to perspective delineation also, 
becomes a record which a child may read, [must say that you ought to bea perfect master 
So with the mind: impinging agencies accasion of it. No design can be depended upon till 


spect, compared with what we can observe in 
the works of several preceding generations, 
Nothing so much makes up for deficiencies 
elsewhere as perfection in the details; and as, 
at the same time, there is a considerable tempt- 
ation to slur over this matter, it is necessary, 
therefore, to inculeate especial attention to it, 
In the third place, I am of opinion that every 
architect ought to learn and exercise carefully 
a skill of general delineation, independently of 
the instruments. Without this he can never 
design with fluency or certainty, and especially 
in Gothic or other picturesque style. In fact, 
I think every architectural draughtsman ought 
to make himself able as a feat to execute an 
elevation of moderate difficulty by the eye 
alone, without the instruments, so perfectly as 
to deceive for a little a practised observer. 

In chiaro.scuro, or light and shade drawing, 
there is again an important part of architec- 
tural draughtsmanship. In our climate the 
sunshine is so much a matter of uncertainty 
that I almost incline to think, that for general 
practical effect one might depend upon a plain 
line-perspective more than upon a shaded 
drawing as a test of design; but even still 
there are many other respects in which a 
simple skill in light and shade becomes not 
only useful, but necessary,—and if a pictorial 
drawing is to be me it is of course 
indispensable. I would only further re- 
mark upon this point that care ought 
to be taken to prevent, in one result of 
the practice of chiaro-scuro, a fault very readily 
fallen into. Some of us, as bold masterly 
draughtsmen, are much inclined to throw into 
a design in this way a force which it never 
could possess in nature, and there is an incli- 
nation to become so accustomed to do this as 
to cause one to forget the fallacy of it,—than 
which nothing can be a more insidious error, 
And in connection with this I may also ob- 
serve that in perspective also we are apt to fall 
into a similar error; for some of us are ine 
clined not only to show greater vigour of de- 
tail in perspective, without thinking of ite 





necessity in the building itself likewise,but even 
to improve and amend proportions in perspec- 
tive without remembering the elevation—for- 
getting, indeed, the fact that the use of per- 
spective is as a test of realization. 
Figure-drawing is what ought never to be 
lost sight of in the education of the architect, 
as may any day he evidenced by the manner 
in which a perfect geometrical or perspective 
drawing is ruined by the introduction of very 





badly drawn sculpture. The architect does 
/hot require to possess a skill in this matter 
| further than one point—the power of executing 
_creditably anything of architectural sculpture 
or statuary which may occur in his design,— 
| hut se far as this I consider he must possess 
| it as a matter of course. It is also to be kept 
‘in mind that nothing else conduces so much 


4 process of action, which, as its result, pro- | tested by perspective, as the nearest approach to the attainment of a ready hand generally as 
duces what as yet is but the same confused and to realisation. The acquirement of this art the practice of the figure. 


meaningless electric thrill,—till the expression- I think must be considered a very interesting 
apparatus reduces it to intelligible language; | matter of study, and by no means difficult; 
and if there be no expression-apparatus so to| but I fear, notwithstanding this, that with 
do, the mere thrill of nervous action is all that | many learners the subject is not pursued to 
7 produced, evanescent, unrecorded, and_ the full extent I recommend. 
pinay oe oe - many a gem of brilliancy is for, ; , 
a ae oalathomaiie deep, so many a_ thing of three kinds: first, the power of exe- | 
Pecainde mA ig vas lived and died and never cuting irregular matters of delineation, curves, 
a acy posse yee speech ; and many an, &e., and ornamentation ; secondly, the pro- 
ra nn 8 art, no doubt, has run filing of sectional mouldings ; and, thirdly, a 
iy meiptnagig ~ of man and vanished, like general skill in delineating without the instru- 
g a 1e ethereal fancy, with all its ments any subject of design. In the first place, 


By the term “ hand-sketching ” I signify al 


' 


| Many persons now-a-days object to coloured 
| drawings of designs, but I cannot sympathise 


with them, A water-colour painting of a de- 
sign in the abstract is the most perfect approx- 
imation to reality of effect of course,—and, 
without colouring, the effect of structural va- 
riety of colour cannot be ascertained. More than 
this, as I hold that every young architect ought 
to be encouraged to acquire for himself the 
power of executing in colour a drawing of his 
design, rather than be compelled, as at present, 
to pay largely for colouring which is often of 





supremacy : F : ue 
upremacy of nature, as creative and divine, no one can pretend to be master of geometrical very indifferent merit pictorially, and generally 
» 


is thus, without the aid of the mechanical and 
comparatively common-place routine of ex. 
peed, as fruitless as if its exquisite power 
1ad no being. 

Presuming, my son, that your mind is that 
of an artist,—the attainment of the power of 
delineation is a matter of no material difficulty, 


drawing in its common architectural form’ much worse architecturally, I advise the learn- 
without the power of supplying with perfect' ing of this art as an accomplishment, if no 
readiness all irregularities, curves, and orna-' more. And here, of course y include land- 
ment. But I do not know that all of us are scape drawing, without which no perspective 
gute au fait in even this. And in Gothic | is complete. It is easily acquired, and as a 
conlgn particularly the details of enrichment good landscape contributes materially to the 
ecome so multifarious and often complex, production of a reality of effect as regards the 
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building, so an effect the very reverse—an | 
effect suicidal—is produced, when a green 
cabbage at one flank, anda brown birch broom 
at the other, a thin soldier shedding a tear 
over an unknown wild beast in the middle, 
red and yellow roses blooming upon broccoli, 
and an equidistant feather-bed bursting in the 
air, are all that can be introduced as embel- 
lishment. | 
Gothic architects ought also to be proficient | 
in modelling and carving to a small extent, as | 
a matter of delineation ; except they prefer to 
leave all details of ornament in the hands of | 
the workman, who, although a meritorivus and | 
trustworthy artisan, may, nevertheless, be not 
so much a man of good feeling as to forbear 
saying, “I did it all myself: these architects 
know nothing about it.” My son, as you 
grow up you will find (while I think of i:) that 
in this respeet the poor architect is the butt of 
every ignorant person under him. His clerk 
says he cannot draw at all well: his builders | 
declare him to be quite incompetent, constantly 
requiring to be kept right: the very journey-| 
men wink to each other behind the best man’s | 
back, in the profundity of their philosophy : 
and this, however much the result only of the | 
pragmatical dogmatism of emptiness, is at the | 
same time the result, not unnaturally, of that | 
complexity of calling which cannot but occa- | 
sion a want of confidence. 
But to proceed: in my remarks on art, I) 
forbore to enlarge upon one point, which falls! 
in better here. The art of architectural design, | 
or artificial beauty in building, I laid down to | 
be of two elements—beautification of structural | 
forms and extrinsic ornament. Now, in both | 
of these points the question of delineation is of | 
great practical moment: in fact, delineation | 
may be declared to be not only the handmaid | 
of the fancy to wait upon it, but also the prime | 
minister beforehand to regulate its action and | 
supply its material. Much of the power of 
beautifying structural forms lies in habituation | 
and practice. And in respect of ornamentation, 
the designer’s skill depends even still more so | 
upon these. For when we look at the essence | 
of ornament, whether geometrical or natural 
in character, it is manifest that practical 
proficiency in its use is chiefly proficiency in 
its application as a thing much more experi- | 
mental than metaphysical—more a matter of 
precedent than invention. ‘That is to say, 
ornament is matter more to be collected from | 
nature and art; not, like structural beauty, | 
matter of special invention of beautiful forin. 
Therefore, in the department of ornament, it is 
manifest that delineation is the mainstay of the | 
designer, that he attains his skill by accumu- 
lation of examples and practice of hand, by 
study of the contributions of the ages and) 
dexterity in the application of their principles. | 
It occurs to me to argue, in conclusion, thus: | 
—Many persons, as I have before observed, | 
are inclined to affirm that the painter makes 
the best architect. Why so? Because of the 
fact that his powers are entirely and intimately 
those of the production of beautiful form — 
grandeur, grace, grouping, the picturesque, 
chiaro-scuro, breadth, repose, play, harmonious 
mass, melodious outline. And they presume 
that the other questions of architectural skill 
will be supplied from elsewhere—by the builder 
probably, or the architect. Now, how are we 
most truly to read this theory? Simply thus: 
that these advisers discern in the architect a 
deficiency in respect of artistic power: they 
acknowledge and perceive the admirableness 
of architectural art; so much so, indeed, as to 
demand that the incompetent, as they con- 
clude, be dismissed from its government,—that 
this art be entrusted to the artist, and no longer 
to the house-dealer. Of course they, being 
ignorant of how the lamp of architecture-art 
must be lighted at the lamps of science and 
building, do not perceive that the mere painter 
would produce no architecture at all, but 
merely the fashioning of what might as well be 
a rock or a heap of snow as a building: they 
demand beauty in the abstract—the beauty 
which they recognise in the works of the 
painter. Learn, then, my son, a lesson from 
this. What is so likely to supply this asserted 
want—this superiority of the painter—as the 
acquirement for yourself of the painter’s 
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power? Devote yourself, therefore, to the | the idea of security. There is a restaurant and 
matter of delineation with earnestness—every | café attached to it: its exterior has nothing 
part of it, and more than enough rather than! noticeable. Inn, the Cuatro Naciones, dear 
less. If even you should have to light your|and not clean: try the Oriente. The ceilings 
way by another man’s lamps in practical science | at Barcelona are formed of wooden joists, 
and building, it is better—a much more prac- | filled up with half-brick arches: this appears 
ticable thing—than to depend on another for! to have been the general custom. After hav- 
either art or delineation. K. | ing sufficiently explored Barcelona, we took 
| places in the diligence for Zaragossa, and 
| suffered much on the road—which is of the 


NOTES OF AN ARCHITECT IN SPAIN. | dreariest and worst description—from not hav- 





On the Ist of July, 1848, we left Marseilles | 
for Barcelona. We started in the Elbe steamer, | 
and after circumnavigating the celebrated | 
chateau D’ If, soon lost sight of the distant | 
mountain peaks which flank Marseilles, and | 
got clear off for Spain. The voyage was | 
dreadful; the decks continually washed, and | 
the cabins full of water. We arrived at sunset 
the next day, twelve hours after our proper. 
time, and then, owing to absurd port regula- 
tions, had to spend the night on board, and 
as Spanish authorities never hurry themselves, 
did not land until about twelve the next day. 

The first view of Spanish ground did not 
enchant me, being rather sterile and flat : the 
town, however, is very bustling and thriving, 
being the commercial city of Spain. 

There are many remarkable Gothic remains 
here. The “ Deputacion,” once the palace of 
the kings of Aragon, and the cathedral are’ 
the two most complete specimens in the town. 
The palace has a very picturesque court-yard 
and staircase of a rich fanciful Gothic, and the | 
cathedral possesses the most solemn and' 
effective interior I have seen for some time. | 
Its style of architecture, though fantastic, is 
excellent in effect, perhaps aided by its being 
unfinished. The plan is remarkable, the! 
cloisters being immensely large and forming a 
component part of it. ‘The chapels which in- 
dent all sides of the cloisters, are filled with 
rich retablos—a species of altar-screen,—and 
some very good old paintings, in their original 
Gothic framework, curiously worked, coloured, 
and gilded. The iron gates or rejas of some 
of these chapels are beautifully wrought, and 
there is throughout an exuberance of sculp- 
ture and painting, and a fertility of invention, 
which, setting all conventional rules at defi- 
ance, must yet excite great admiration. In 
the church also, there is much good iron work. 
The Norman doorway to cloisters is excellent. 
The bosses of ceiling in nave are worked round 
the edges with black painted foliage, carried 
off, on the plain grey-stone work of yaulting— 
(very fair effect). The pulpit and the stalls! 
are mixed Gothic and Renaissance: the carv- | 
ing is wonderfully rich, fanciful and bold. ! 
The light of the cathedral is very dim, the 
windows few, and the effects very striking: 
so dark is it in parts, that you do not see| 
the black kneeling figures of the women’ 
praying close beside you until a whirr of 
the fan startles your ears. This is the! 
case generally in Spanish churches; and if 
the darkness is typical of their mental 
state, it imparts a mysterious awe, very dif- 
ferent to the glaring richness of most churches. 
Beneath the organ is suspendeda Saracen’s head, 
which rolls its eyes when music is going on, a 
curious relic of old Spanish revenge. The 
organ, loaded with statues, busts, and festoons, 
is placed over a dark receding archway, and 
forms a good picture, if nothing else. The 
fonts are numerous and curious. Some of the 
painted glass windows are very fine: the heads 
of the statuettes and draperies are full of 
sentiment and truth. In fine, taken altogether 
I have never seen a church so awful, so 
picturesque, and so artistic. This may arise, 
however, from the artificial darkness before 
alluded to, and my having seen it under the 
effects of a splendid sunset. The other 
churches are not very remarkable, though 
good, and the Roman antiquities are Roman, 
that being their greatest attraction. 

The Rambla is a fine walk, but the new 
buildings are in a poor imitative French style, 
poorly carried out. The Liceo Theatre is very 
large and pretty well decorated: the space 
between pit seats is 2 feet 9 inches, rather more 
than necessary. The boxes are open through- 
out: there are no visible supports, but I should 
prefer some, on so large a scale, if only to give 


ing provided ourselves with wine and proven- 
der, a sine gud non of the Spanish tourist. 
Zaragossa is a rum, old, dirty, Italian-like 
town on the Ebre. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is some pretty good vegetation, 
stretching away into the most arid barrenness. 
Dust hang: about like a fog. The streets are 
narrow, many half ruined during the war of 
independence, and roughly laid with large 
round stones, most painful to the pedestrian. 
The houses are old, dirty, and somre: negli- 
gence and dilapidation are around you: 


‘palaces are workshops, and animals wander 


through the streets where no masters are seen. 
It seems like a ruined Babylon in the desert, 
and on the banks of the broad sluggish Ebro 
you half expect to see crocodiles sunning 
themselves. 

There is a remarkable leaning tower here: 
it appears to be straight for about a fourth of 
the height; then it leans, and is capped by a 
cupola, which appears to have an opposite 
angle of inclination, thus making the whole 
mass a very awkward, unequal affair. It is 
of a mixed Gothie-Arabie character. Thete 
is a good staircase internally, which is covered 
throughout by brick corbelling. The view 
from the top is extensive and peculiar. 

There are two cathedrals here, La Seu and 
El Pilar. The first has a fine Gothic dome, 
square on plan, coved out at angles to form an 
octagon. This octagonal portion of the dome, 
is plateresqne ;* the ribs which spring from it 
resting on twisted columns, with niches and 
statues between. Each intersecting groin has a 
boss, I believe, of gilded wood, spreading out 
in filigree ornament, like a large fan, very thin, 
and not over good. Above this ribbed dome 
again comes an octagonal lantern, with ribbed 
roof, the whole very rich and effective. The 
retablo is a very fine one, of a flamboyant 
Gothic character. The chief feature in this, 
and others I have seen, is an immense quan- 
tity of painted sculpture, saints, sacred sub- 
jects, and local legends, with a large rich 
foliage, worked moulding enclosing the whole. 
The light here, as at Barcelona, comes from 
very few and small windows, the great mass 
being in darkness. The general character of 
Gothic in this church is of a late and transi- 
tion date. The Italian work is of the richest 
and most fantastic nature, and may be termed 
bad. 

Santa Maria de) Pilar is nothing externally, 
and internally, though very massive and effec- 
tive, of the worst rambling grotesque Italian 
or Louis Quatorze : notwithstanding this, there 
are few churches in Italy of this style so fine: 
the solernn effect produced by a few windows 
is again remarkable. The screen behind the 
tabernacle is Gothic and gorgeous, and the 
centre dome being very large and having no 
lights, leads the imagination into vasty heights 
above: the effect is very fine and remarkable. 
The other churches of the town appear to 
possess little merit, that attached to the 
military hospital being the most peculiar. 

The most striking features of Zaragossa are 
the court-yards or patios of the palaces, and 
the general street architecture: of the former 
there are examples in almost every style: the 
latter is of a Ferrarese character, with grand 
bracketted wooden cornice, sometimes double, 
very projecting ; beneath this a range of double 
arched openings with a dado; the rest of the 
building, very plain, mere brick, no stone 
dressings or rustics, with a large single-arched 
doorway leading into a court, often of the 
most romantic and grotesque character: one of 








* The style called ‘el Plateresco’’ in Spain was so 
named from its resemblance to richly-chased metal plates : 
it is also called ‘‘ Le Berrequeto,” from the great architect 
and sculptor. Its best period is circa 1550, A.D., and it 
combines the delicacy and faney of French Renaissance, 
with the grotesqueness of our Elizabethan. 
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the best is a Moorish Gothic building, now a car- 
penter’s shop, and another, the Casa Zaporta (of | 
which an illustration, by Mr. M‘Quoid, appeared | 
the other day in Tue Buriper), is now a dili- | 
gence office and iron-foundry—“ sic transit 
gloria mundi.’ The Exchange, or Lonja, is. 
very simple and massive outside, and excel- | 
lently proportioned: the interior forms one 
fine Gothic hall, with groined roof, supported 
on two rows of Ionic columns: although faded 
and injured, it is still very noble. The courts 
consist almost always of a colonnade, with an 
arched gallery above, topped by one of the 
old richly-worked wooden cornices: the prin- 
ciple seems to be for the ceiling joists to project 
and rest on wooden brackets, which are 
finished off on the wall by a few mouldings: 
the soffits and interspaces are deeply cut, and 
have often ornamental pendants, producing 
fine effects of light and shade. In the centre 
of the court is generally a picturesque well. 
The grand staircases of these patios are re- 
markable for the dome-work of wood which 
covers them at a level with the roof, formed of 





or wet weather, but they insisted on having it 
without any reservation; so that, to put an 
extreme case, a man might stop away five days, 
come on Saturday, and get all the advantage 
of those who had attended regularly during 
the week. 

With every desire that operatives should be 
able to finish work early on Saturday, we can- 
not help thinking that they treated their em- 
ployer harshly in this case, by striking, as we 
are told they did, without the slightest notice 
to him of their intention ; and some of the men, 
we know, feel this themselves. This being the 
case, and the employer having made conces- 
sions, we do think, and we say it with the 
best intentions, that they should accept his 
terms, at all events for the present, and go 
back to work. No one likes to be altogether 
beaten, whether master or man, nor would a 
generous mind desire to beat. It would surely 
be much pleasanter to go back with a good 


‘understanding than to force a point (supposing 


they succeeded in doing so), which would 
leave behind it unpleasant feelings and a 


complex panelling, inlaid with foliage, geome- desire to retaliate on the first opportunity. 
trical figures, &c. Some are of Moorish pattern, | 
filled in with plateresque ornament, in shallow | 
panels. These buildings are well deserving of | Ragone: S04 aR SP 
«tudy, and are models of a good, massive, and ew . ih ° : 

ornamental style of domestic architecture. A |__I NeED hardly remind you that, for the 
common ornament in brick walls, is to form history of the round churches of England (if 
patterns on them half-brick deep, more or less. history be taken in its as and sense, ~ in- 
complicate: the effect is good if closely cluding causes and antecedents as well as 


worked, but it is only fit, I think, for blank facts and events,) we must travel far out of 


walls, and then forms a good prevention to the ‘our own country. We must bind the cross 


sudden abruptness of a large cornice. The | Upon our shoulders and take staff in hand and 
Palace of the “ Deputacion” is very good follow the pilgrim or the warrior on the way, 
cinque cento, with two square turrets at angles, | toilsome or perilous to him, but to us full of 
and two rows of arched windows: the body of |Umingled interest : we must throw ourselves 
the building is plain. The Aljafaria is nothing Upon the ground with him a a vers of 
outside: we could not get permission to enter. | thankfulness and devotion at t — glimpse 
Inn, Fonda del Turco, pretty good and reason- Of Salem’s towers, or scale with him the wall 
able; four pesetas a day for board and lodg- | bristling with Saracen ees and gleaming 
ing. The general cuaracter of the road from | with Saracen blades : we must visit with him, 
here to Madrid is of a wild, arid, desolate cha- kneeling on our krees, and trembling alike 
racter—vast plains generally uncultivated and | With awe and with excitement, i after place, 
often covered with wild thyme and herbs, which | sanctified to his heart and ours by its connec- 
render the air fragrant: there are few rivers, tion with our Saviour’s history; and, most of 
and between the long, cleft-like valleys of the @!l, we must walk with him round and round 
mountains, run stream-like lines of olive-trees, that Sepulchre in which our Lord’s body lay, 
At Calatayvd are some remarkable buildings, | 224 from which it arose, victorious over death 
but the town itself is most singular, being. and the grave. We must stop upon our home- 
built on, and in, and beneath a jagged mass of | ward shore to pick up the escallop, witness 
rock: high in the air you see a church or an of our accomplished vow, and put the mystic 
old ruined Moorish castle; whilst in the face | shell into our caps as we return with him to 
of the rock are cut cottages and houses: it is his beloved home; and once there we must 
srunomlooking plac, evidently beloved by fel hi Yearzing for some memorial of th 
j Ss } ; 8c s a Ss : WwW 

mahal io him over the rude sketch in which he attemp's 

: ; | to re-produce the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
THE STRIKE IN LONDON. chre, where he worshipped so devoutly, and 
We hear, with great regret, that no satis-| which he compassed with reverent steps and 





HISTORY OF ROUND CHURCHES. 





factory arrangement has yet been made between up-turned eyes: we must watch the sketch | 


Mr. Myers and his workmen, and that the growing to a plan, and the plan slowly em- 
latter, therefore, to the extent of about 2,000, bodied in sterner materials, wood, and stone, 
still remain out of employ. On Wednesday and iron: we must even put our hand to the 
evening last Mr. Myers met the men, to the mallet and to the chisel, and follow the crafts- 
number of 500 or 600, to discuss the matter | men in their pious work, all in their turns 
with them. At this meeting, if we are rightly kindling into greater zeal as they learn what 
informed, he was asked if he would pledge this pillar, and that round, and that eastern 
himself to give them the short Saturday un- apse, and those radiant clerestory windows 
conditionally at the expiration of six months, represent. All this we must do before we can 
if they agreed to return to their work and wait enter into the soul of our round churches, 
that time. Mr.Myers replied—‘ If I give though the mere history of their erection, of 
this pledge I shall stand alone, as no other | their decay, and of their restoration, may be 
builder is pledged tothe four o’clock uncon- | far more summarily discussed. 
ditionally.” To this the workmen made answer|_ It is, I confess, my ambition to carry you a 
that if Mr. Myers would do that they would little way at least in the more arduous path. 
compel all the other builders to do the same, | must, therefore, crave your patience if I digress 
Mr. Myers asked for a quarter of an hour from the round church in this town, assuring 
to retire and consider this proposition ; and, on you, at the same time, that we shail return to | 
his return, said, after mature deliberation, he it with a better will. 


must decline pledging himself tosuch a course, That the immediate disciples of our Lord | 


considering that by so doing he would be in- should forget the spots hallowed to their | 


heathens, in their determination to rob the 
Christians of their spiritual title in the sacred 
spot, unwittingly assisted in perpetuating its 
remembrance. A Temple of Venus was built 
over the Holy Sepulchre, and it was thence- 
forth a matter of history, no longer subjected 
to the less tangible evidence of tradition, that 
on that spot the tomb of our Saviour was to be 
found. 

The piety of Constantine, the first Christian 
emperor, and of his mother Helena, hastened, 
so soon as it was in their power, to cleanse 
the sacred spot from this pollution, and to 
crown the holy Mount with a better temple, 
open to the devout worshippers of Jesus Christ. 
The Temple of Venus was destroyed: the 
ground was cleared: the Holy Sepulchre was 
found undestroyed, beneath many feet of soil ; 
and soon a beautiful church was erected over 
it. This church, called the Church of the 
Resurrection, was circular, enshrining the Holy 
Sepulchre around which it was built. But the 
munificence of Constantine did not cease here. 
The death of our Lord, as well as his resurrec- 
tion, was to be commemorated ; and eastward 
of the round church already mentioned, but 
connected with it by an open court, and sur- 
rounded by a corridor, he built a much larger 
, church, called the Martyrium. 
| Thus, the whole structure of the Church of 

the Holy Sepulchre consisted of a round, 
' together with an addition at the east end; and 
I may so far anticipate my description of our 
English round churches as to say that in these, 
‘too, are found the same parts,—a round, 
answering to the Church of the Resurrection ; 
a chancel, answering to the attached Church 
| of the Martyrdom. 
| The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, after 
having been visited by pilgrims ee three cen- 
'turies, was destroyed by fire at the sacking of 
Jerusalem by Chosroes II. The emperor 
| Heraclius rescued the Holy City from the Per- 
sians; and though it fell soon after into the 
hands of the Arabian followers of Mahomet, 
the resort of Christians to the Holy Sepulchre 
can scarcely be said to have been checked by 
the Moslem lords of Jerusalem. The Khalif 
Harun el Rashid even sent to Charlemagne the 
keys of the church, in token of the free ad- 
mission which he granted to the Christians, 
‘to that sacred and salutary place.’ 

But the rule of the Egyptians was more 
adverse to Christian pilgrims. By the orders 
/of Hakem, who commenced his reign in 996, 


| 


the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was utterly 


_ destroyed, and even the cave itself was pre- 
| served only by the natural indestructibility of 
|its materials. The church was again rebuilt 
by the patriarch Nicephorus, with funds from 
the imperial treasury of Constantine Mono- 
| machus ; but the Christians still groaned under 
heavy burdens, which were rather increased 
than lightened when the Holy City again 
changed masters, and fell under the despotic 
rule of the Turks. Such was the state of 
things until the voice of Peter the Hermit, at 
the very end of the eleventh century, aroused 
| all Europe to the defence of pilgrims to the 
| Holy Sepulchre, and to the recovery of the 
Holy City from the hands of infidels. 

The church which the first crusaders found, 
was not, therefore, the same which Constan- 
tine the Great had erected, though on the 
same spot, and probably very much on the 
;same plan: that is, there was a circle of 
columns, with their outer wall, surrounding 
the sacred cave; and eastward of this, the 
| larger Church of Martyrdom, connected with 
the Church of the Resurrection, by an un- 
covered court. And this is all that we require 
by way of comparison with the English 
churches which we are about to describe; nor 














| need we more than glance at the fact, that the 


ducing the men eventually to strike against affections by his presence and actions, would | 
other builders. be impossible; and almost equally so, that 

The ground on which the strike took place, ‘they should neglect to point them out to their | 
our readers will remember, is this, that Mr. M. | children, and their children’s children, Among 
would not allow the short Saturday to any these, none received greater regard than the 
man who lost more than a quarter of a day tomb in which our Lord was buried, and from 
during the week. At the meeting to which which he rose; and in this instance, the 


$ é ; be : kona 

we hav e referred, he offered, as & concession, | + On the 2ist October the Architectural Society for the 
to increase the limit, and to give the short | Archdeaconry of wetangiee held a meeting : the pro- 
Saturday to all who did not lose more than ceedings are fully reported in the Northampton Herald, 
At that meeting a paper on the above subject, of which 


five hours in the week, irrespective of illness | the following isthe pith, was read by the Rev. G. A. Poole. 











| present church, re-edified since its almost total 


destruction by fire in the beginning of this 
century, still presents evidences, in its archi- 


| tectural features, of the work of the pilgrim 


Christians of the twelfth century, in the en- 
largement and adornment of the sacred edifice. 

We may well believe that the Christians 
who returned from their devout pilgrimage 
would gladly erect memorials in their own 
country, of the glorious and spirit-stirring 
sights of the Holy City; and this natural wish 
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was expressed in the erection of churches, in 
some degree at least similar to that of the 
Resurrection. Of these, three have perished ; 
‘emple-Bruer and Aislabey, in Lincolnshire, 
and the old Temple in Holborn. Four yet 
remain; the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Cambridge, the church of the same name and 
dedication at Northampton, the Temple Church 
in London, and the church of Little Maple- 


| alluded to, than the same relative portions of 
the churches before mentioned. 

And now, returning to St. Sepulchre’s, 
Northampton, I shall reverse my former plan, 
and give the first place to its history. 

The first Earl of Northampton was Waltheof, 
son of Siward, Earl of Northumberland, a 
noble and valiant Dane. Waltheof was one of 
the most formidable of the Conqueror’s oppo- 


sted, in Essex ; to which may perhaps be added nents, but William, in respect for the doughty 
the round chapel in Ludlow Castle. champion of a fallen race, confirmed him in 

The first of these in order of time, and not | his former honours, and added to them the 
the last in beauty, is the Church of the Holy Earldoms of Northampton and Huntingdon. 
Sepulchre in Cambridge. He gave him, too (let us hope it was not wit- 


The ancient and round portion of this | gly), a treacherous and cruel companion in 


chuveli cous Of tdi Gated Urcular wall. with | his greatness. He gave him Judith, his niece, 
a rich Norman door-way, opening santo an|*? wife, who afterwards procured Waltheof’s 
aisle, which embraces a central round, resting °*°CU"" by base, and probably false, accu- 
on eight circular piers, and finishing above | anc.” At the same time, there was in Wil- 
with a clerestory, surrounded by an arcade, |." — po Simon de St, Liz, a noble 
pierced with eight lights, and finished with a | ;\O1™@" ut lame in one leg, a defect which 
coetael Gaal") blank” tees low’ end eeanaive turned out greatly to his happiness, for when 

;| William would have given his niece Judith, 


ithout bases, a ith i varied | . : 

Pi se The hes dire gen ih = the treacherous widow of the noble Waltheof, 
some of them adorned with the zigzag eelnl. _with all her possessions, to Simon de St. Liz, 
ing, so characteristic of the Norman style, | 2° lady refused to accept him on account of 


To this part of the church is added a chancel | ow prs sine J ae happy we - a 
and two aisles, of perpendi " ‘ . | ected, er Gaughter instead, and so 
» of perpendicular character succeeded to the greater part of Waltheof’s 


The character of the round takes us back ‘estate and to his titles. Soon after this, 
to the very beginning of the twelfth century,/Simon de St. Liz built the castle of North- 
or rather, to the last few years of the eleventh ; ‘ampton, and about the year 1084 he largely 
and it appears froma MS, in the Bodleian | endowed the convent of St. Andrew, making 
Library that it was consecrated in 1101. For jt however, unhappily, an alien priory, 
the rest, we know nothing, except what its form | subject to the Cluniac Abbey of St. Mary 
and its dedication tel! us. It was certainly | de Caritate, on the banks of the Loire 
erected by some one interested in, or connected As he advanced in years his zeal for the 
with, the Crusades, and, most probably, that faith advanced also, and towards the close 
prayers might be offered in it for the success of of his life he took the cross and went to the 
these religious expeditions. But it cannot owe | Holy City. He was fortunate enough to re- 
its erection to the Templars, who did not exist | turn, and zealous enough to repeat his journey ; 
till 1118, and who did not obtain possessions | but being seized with illness on his homeward 
in England until 1134, | way, he died about the year 1115, at the afore- 

The next in date is St. Sepulchre’s, in this | said Abbey of St. Mary de Caritate, and was 
town ; but, omitting this for the present, we | there buried. Now, to Simon de St. Liz, noble 
proceed to the Temple Church, in London, | by birth and title, great in power and wealth, 
which, as well as the Church of Little Maple-|the crusader and the devotee, the builder of 





cel of an earlier date. How far the evi- 
dences of these changes extend we proceed to 
examine. 

First, then, there was in the original church 
a west porch, for this obvious reason, that the 
north door is a mere insertion, and an insertion, 
too, where an original door could not have 
existed, for a window is destroyed to insert it. 
In its present form the south door is also an 
insertion, but in the interior will be found the 
commencement of a hood-mould which ran 
over a Norman door, so that in its place at 
least the south door is original ; but an ancient 
church with one door only is hardly to be 





sted, is closely associated with the history of | 


the Crusades, being first founded by those 


orders of religious chivalry, the Templars and | 
the Hospitallers, who were bound by the| 
most solemn vows to the defence of pilgrims to | 


Jerusalem. 
The Templars had already a church in Old- 


castles, the founder and benefactor of churches, 
we may, I think, with great probability, attri- 
bute the first erection of St. Sepulchre’s; and 
with this presumption agrees the fact, that it 
| belonged to the Convent of St. Andrew’s, 
| which was, as we have said, largely endowed 
,by him. At all events, the character of the 


bourne, now Holborn, before the erection of | Norman portion of the fabric well enough 
the present church was commenced; and the | agrees with his time; and we may search in 
latter, when finished, was called the ‘New| vain for another person who had more of the 
‘Temple,’ with reference to the more ancient | power and of the will to erect such a church, 
foundation. The older edifice, like this, was|and with the circumstances of whose life its 
round, and though not, in all probability, so | foundation would better agree. 

sumptuous, had yet been built at great cost;| ‘The plan of St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton, 
for it was of Caen stone, as appeared when | consists, at present, of a round, with its aisle ; 
some of its remains were discovered at the be- | chancel, with north and south aisles, and west 
ginning of the last century. ‘The present, tower and spire. 


To speak generally, the | 


church consists of a circular portion, and, 


eastward of this, of a chancel, with its two} 


aisles, answering in their relative position to 


the Church of the Resurrection, and to the 


Martyrium, as built by Constantine. The 
round, then called the New Temple, was con- 


round is Norman, the north chancel isle partly 
‘Transition, or Semi- Norman, and partly Deco- 
rated; the south chancel aisle comparatively 
recent, the chancel arch and east window, 
together with the tower and spire, Perpen- 
|dicular, But the questions before us are— 


found. I conclude, therefore, that there was 
a west as well as a south door, and that at 
_least to one of these doors there was a porch. 
Now, in all the round churches, the west door 
|is the principal one, and so I believe it was 
here, and that it was furnished with some con- 
siderable decorations appears at least probable 
|from an attached Norman shaft in the west 
end, a little bearing to the north in the interior, 
| which probably formed some part of the ar- 
| rangement of the western entrance.* 
| The remaining evidences of a Norman 
chancel are still clearer, and that one did 
/exist would be, of course, certain, though 
_there was no trace of it remaining. Over the 
pier arches of the present north chancel aisle 
| there is a Norman corbel table, once external, 
:and much resembling that in the clerestory of 
| St. Peter’s. This does not indicate, with any 
| certainty, whether the chancel had aisles or 
not, but, from the height of the corbel table 
not being sufficient to allow a clerestory over 
an aisle roof, and, also, from the entire absence 
of any indications at the junction with the 
round, that the present aisles occupy the place 
of former ones, I conclude that there were no 
aisles. The very dissimilar method of attach- 
ing the two aisles to the round would also in- 
dicate that aisles were no part of the original 
plan, for had they been there would have been 
some provision for their connection with the 
round, which would have preserved uni- 
formity in this respect, at least, even in future 
plans, as far as it goes, the analogy of the 
other round churches confirms this presump- 
tion, for Little Maplested has a chancel with- 
out aisles, while St. Sepulchre’s, Cambridge, 
and the Temple, have chancels later than their 
round, and so do not help us. There is no 
evidence of the form of the original east end, 
but it will be granted that it is at least pro- 
bable that, like Little Maplested, it was 
apsidal. 
| We will, therefore, venture to describe the 
‘exterior of the Norman church as follows; 
| granting, of course, that our description is in 
some particulars conjectural. 
A round, with aisles and clerestory; aisles, 
with two series of low narrow lights, and sup- 
| ported by wide, shallow buttresses; clerestory 
also round, and lighted by four or eight win- 
dows, not improbably set in an arcade, as at 
| St. Peter’s, and surmounted by a corbel-table 
and parapet, the roof being conical] and of high 
‘pitch ; west porch, or rather deep doorway of 
'many orders, with a gabled top; south door, 


secrated in 1185 by Heraclius, patriarch of What was the original form of the church? and, without a porch; chancel, without aisles, ter- 


Jerusalem, on his arrival in England to obtain 
succour from Henry II. against the Saladin— 
an event still commemorated by an inscription 
over the door leading to the cloisters. The 
oblong portion of this church was consecrated 
on Ascension Day, 1240. 


by what stages did it arrive at its present 
| amorphous condition ? 

The round, as first in date and importance, 
/demands our first attention. At present it 
| consists of an outer wall, with the following 


| Norman features existing or clearly indicated : 


The church of Little Maplested is dedicated | a string running all round beneath a series of 
to St. John of Jerusalem, the patron saint of | small low windows; over these another string, 
the Hospitallers, to whom it owes its erection.| and then again a series of similar windows, 
In 1186 the whole parish was given to this | and a third string, on which is the parapet: 
chivalrous order by Juliana, daughter and heir | at regular intervals are shallow but broad but- 
of Robert Dornelli, and wife of William Fitz tresses, round which the two lower strings are 
Andelin, steward to Henry II. Here, there-| carried, and which die in the wall under the 
fore, a commandery was erected. The church, third string. Nothing above or besides this 
still remaining, carries us back to the times at | in the round is original. ae ' 
which the knights flourished in wealth, repu-| As we are at present examining the exterior 
tation, and true greatness. ‘only, we must next proceed to the tower and 

In size, this church is inferior to either of chancel, which are manifestly of a different 
the other three; but it is even more remark-| and later character; but there is this great 
able in some respects, for the whole, with the | difference between the relation of these por- 
exception of the porch, is of the original design | tions to the original fabric, that the tower has 
and execution ; and the chancel, with its semi- | almost certainly displaced a porch, and that 
circular apse, still more closely resembles the | there was no tower originally; whereas the 
church of the Martyrium, so often before | chancel and its aisles do but represent a chan- 


minating in an apse at the east end. 

We will now enter by the west door, and 
seek for indications of the internal arrange- 
ments. ron 

Here we are at once in the round, consisting 
of eight cylindrical pillars of considerable 
height, with heavy capitals, varying in form, 
the four westernmost being round, the two 
‘easternmost having a square abacus, and the 
‘other two also rectangular, but more compli- 
cated in plan—all extremely plain, and with- 
‘out anything inconsistent with the very earliest 


| Norman date. There is, moreover, @ singular 


want of uniformity in these capitals, even those 
which are obviously intended to be alike by no 
means agreeing in details. As for the present 


| octagon of pointed arches resting on the piers, 


it is obviously a recent substitute for an 
original clerestory. It is of no date at all, 
neither within nor without exhibiting a single 








* As J need not again advert to it, I may say that the 


grotesque carving set upon this shaft is quite out of place, 
and was probably the tympanum of an ancient door; not, 
however, the west door, for it is too small for this, 
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characteristic featare, except so far as this ‘and the east chancel kept it up, I suspect the 
very absence of features is characteristic of | whole church would have fallen ; as it was, the 
very late debased work. It will not be too walls began to cry aloud for support, and soon 
hazardous to replace these with round arches | after the two great buttresses at the north-west 
supporting a clerestory, or perhaps, it may | were built. 
rather be called, with reference to its interior| We have now a Norman round, much 
effect, a lantern. ‘The aisle roofs were not, I) patched, it is true, with chancel and aisles 
imagine, yroined ; for, had there been vaulting, | partly semi- Norman and partly Decorated. 
the pillars would most likely have had attached If, which is not improbable, the _lantern 
vaulting shafts, and some traces of the spring | perished soon after the strange tampering with 
of the groining ribs would remain in the aisle | the outer walls, the church would demand a 
walle. | steeple, and this was, in fact, built about the 
The interior of the chancel follows sufficiently | last quarter of the fourteenth century. I do 
from what has been said of the exterior, except | not in this paper concern myself with details, 
that there was probably a richly moulded | except as they indicate date; but I cannot re- 
chancel arch. 'frain from calling attention to the exquisite 
All that has been hitherto said refers to the | arrangement of the tower and spire. ‘The. 
original, or early Norman, church. | buttresses are admirably adapted to carry up) 
We now proceed to trace the changes which | the eye to the spire. The junction of the, 
the fabric has undergone. And here we ob-| tower and spire is of a kind not easily de-— 
serve that, in almost every instance, St. Sepul- | scribed and far from common, but which 
chre’s has been most unhappy in its treatment, | maintains the same unity of effect more per- 
even the earliest alteration being singularly | fectly than the ordinary method with angular | 
ill considered. It consisted chiefly in the addi- | squinches. The door is of several recessed 
tion of a north aisle to the chancel; and this orders; the mouldings, both of thisand of the 
we will first examine. | belfry windows, are so little removed from the | 
Standing in the chancel, we are struck with | Decorated that the date may be said to be 
the difference between the two series of piers pretty nearly defined by them, 
and arches: that to the north is of two pointed| Would that our notice of past changes might 
arches of two plain chamfered orders, resting cease here; but, alas! the chancel was again 
on a pillar, and two responds; the pillar of tampered with, a new chancel arch and east 
a section which, with a little more grace of | window were inserted, the window not bad in| 
execution, would be very rich, a circle with design for the style. The chancel was also 
four attached clusters of three bowtells each, | newly-roofed, the corbels being, I think, of 
and a moulded capital; the responds rectan- this date; they represent grotesque musicians : 
gular, of two orders in plan, and with semi- | an organist, a bag piper, a fiddler, a man play- 
Norman foliated capitals. ‘These arches are | ing on a Jew’s harp, one on a double drum, 
surmounted by a hood of a very early section, | and one on a keyed instrument, which can be 
viz., a haif-round, a little pointed; and this | nothing but a precursive shadow of the street 
runs up almost into the old Norman corbel-| accordion of the present day. It is, indeed, | 
table. The arches, therefore, were cut out of | more like an accordion than the fiddle is like | 
the walls, and underbuilt as they now appear. | a fiddle, or the bagpipe a bagpipe, though both | 
The hood before mentioned, over the arches, | these are veritable ancient instruments, The | 
occurs again in other parts of the church, and | much-enduring round, too, had a wide arched 
helps to decide the extent of the alterations of | recess, made at its south side, perhaps, for a 
the same date with this aisle: it will be found tomb, and a porch of excessive meagreness 
at the junction of the north aisle with the | was added; and, last of all, but when I pre- 
round, showing that the aisle then added had | sume not to say, the present octagon was run 
the same width that it now has, though we | up, and the south aisle of the chancel rebuilt. 
shall presently find that it submitted to great} Of the future prospects of this church I do 
changes afterwards. The same string occurs, | not know how far it is my province to speak, 
also, over the door, which has so unhappily | but at least, will be understood that what I say 
cut into a window at the north side. That a/ will not commit the society. 
north door to the round should be added,| Shortly after the restoration of St. Peter’s 
together with a north aisle to the chancel, is! Church was committed to this society, the 





natural enough; but by what perversity of | vicar of St. Sepulchre’s made several sugges- | 


design it should bave been so placed, it passes | tions in writing, involving, I presume, so far) 
my power to divine. These changes were|as his authority went, a proposal that this | 
made, I presume, about 1180 or 1190. ‘The | church also should be placed in our hands, and 
east window of the aisle in question is, in some entering very fully and very judiciously into 
respects, a little late for this date ; but, in other | the way by which, on its restoration, it might | 
respects, as especially in the jamb shaft in the | be made more available for purposes of Divine 
interior, it quite accords with it. This window worship, without destroying its architectural | 
is a very plain lancet triplet, with the centre peculiarities. It was proposed, I think, to! 
light higher than the others. extend the chancel and its aisles two or three | 
_ At the same time with the erection of this bays farther east, and convert them into al 
aisle, the chancel arch was also rebuilt, for, mave and aisles, and to add a chancel, the pre- | 


and this style was rather Early- ‘ 
the historical sketch I have just given be 
correct. 


necessary in the proposed 


tolerably uniform specimen of another style, 
if 


Decorated 


To this style, then, I would ‘bring it back, 


by rebuilding the three arches into the chance] 
and ite aisles, by rebuilding ‘the south aisle in 
that style, retaining the arches and piers in the 


north, but continuing them eastward as far as 
sce Sear 
style of the present restoration, and thoroughly 


restoring, as they noware, inall mattersof design, 


the north walls, windows, and buttresses of the 
north aisle. The east triplet, if it can be re- 


‘moved as it is, I would retain as the east 


window of the aisle; it would harmonize with 
the semi-Norman pillars and arches which 
would be left. The chancel, that is, the north 
chancel, | would wish to see either of the 
Early-Decorated of the new nave, or as much 
as might be in the style of the tower : perhaps, 
the latter would be best, for it does not affect 
in any degree to be restoration, but an addi- 
tion ab initio. 

I must add, that its restoration is now needed 
to complete the parallel of the history of this, 
with that of the other three round churches. 
St. Sepulchre’s in Cambridge, and the Temple, 
have been restored at a vast expense, and in a 
way and spirit which should stimulate us to do 
the like. Little Maplested is in course of 
restoration, though of this I have less certain 
information. I have somewhere seen St. 
Sepulchre’s in its present state of dilapidation 
and disorder, spoken of as the glory and op- 
probrium of Northampton. Let it be the 
opprobrium no longer: let us hope that, if 
glory is too much to be derived from a resto- 
ration, it may at least be a credit to your fair 
town. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Hawes ( Yorkshire.) —The new church of 
St. Margaret, Hawes, was consecrated on 
Friday, the 3ist. It has been erected at an 
expense of 2,300/. It is of the Decorated 
style, and consists of chancel, nave, north and 


‘south aisles, north and south porches, and 


tower at the west end. Attached to the latter, 
at the south-east angle, is a staircase turret, 
which rises above the battlements, and is 
finished with a small spire, and which gives 
access to the top of the tower. The nave is 
divided from the aisles on each side by five bays 
of circular piers and pointed arches; and 
opposite to each of the four.easternmost bays is 
a window of three lights, with varied tracery, 
the porches occupying the remaining bay to 
the west. The roofs are of high pitch, and 
open to the ridge, presenting an uninterrupted 
height of 50 feet, the rafters having arched 
braces springing off shafts attached to the wall 
pieces. The seats are plain, but of open con- 
struction, stained and varnished. The nave 
and aisles are 60 feet 6 inches long, and 53 feet 
wide ; the extreme length of the church, 99 feet 








though the present arch is Perpendicular, the | sent round being reserved for an ante-chapel | 9 inches ; tower, 22 feet 10 inches by 21 feet 
bases of the jambs rest on semi- Norman bases, | and baptistry, to which I need not say it is as \7 inches, over walls ; height to vane of turret, 
older than themselves, but more recent than admirably adapted in every respect, as it is ill- 104 feet. ‘There are 560 sittings, of which 360 
the round; probably, too, the whole chancel adapted to other congregational purposes. ‘are to be free. ‘The church is built of stone 
was remodelled. All this would involve many questions of the | from the neighbouring hills, with rough walling 

lhe next change was, in all probability, the extent and of the style of the necessary resto- | and chiselled stone dressings. The church is 
addition of a south aisle to the chancel. The rations and additions. Of course, by a society placed on a considerable eminence in the 
present south aisle is of recent construction, | like ours, which is rather conversant with the! centre of the town. An organ is to be placed 
but a string carried round it, and also the | architectural and archeological character of a_in the church, the gift of Mr. R. Atkinson, of 
mouldings of the arches, prove that old mate- church than with its congregational use (though London; also a stone font, the gift of the 
rials are used in it,and these materials are | admitting all the while the infinitely greater | architect. ‘The church has been erected from 
Decorated — about 1320, perhans;—and, as importance of the latter), the round is the! designs by Mr. A. B. Higham, architect, and 
it would be extremely natural that the build- portion most to be considered; and this, I| under the superintendence of Mr. Dickons. 
ing of a south aisle should be followed by such confess, it seems to me useless to repair. I| Stonehouse (Devonport). —The Assembly 
ep we Posse ane the north aisle in some think it must be rebuilt, the pillars in the| Room in the St. George’s Hall, Stonehouse, 
— — orm with it, I presume that, shortly ‘interior alone remaining. Rebuilt, however,| has been completed by the erection of an 

er, the north aisle was nearly rebuilt, and exactly, and, where possible, stone by stone on | organ, from the establishment of Mr. Robson, 





RR re 


the present buttresses and windows added. | the original plan, utterly discarding the bar- London. 


—— changes at this date were, per- barisms as well of the twelfth and fourteenth | 
aps, judicious enough, but I fear that then | centuries as of the sixteenth and seventeenth | 
= erm ne some of them, which have so| centuries 
readfully dislocated the masonry, and de | The cha i j 
é ; - ncel is, at present, a great jumble of 
stroyed the character of the round, were cut 'styles. That it should not, if it be sonemned 


out, with a disregard even of b i i 
¢ with uttresses, not as is proposed é i i 
inferior in rashness to the insertion ; loa Salaebackeaeaieeae 


It possesses all the modern im- 
provements, and cost 350/., of which amount, 
however, the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe gene- 
rously contributed 2502. We are glad to find, 
according to the local Independent, that the 
promoters of this building are likely to get a 
fair return for the money they embarked in it. 


of a door | be restored and added to in oe style, | They have already rents amounting to an in- 
irst, that as ai come of 3061., which will 5 per cent. on 
— taken | Norman chancel, it seems to have had no aisles; | an expenditure at "6,0001,, oe poalp: after 

© west porch | and, secondly, that it has been at one time aj paying for insurances, repairs, &c., may enable 


with the point of the arch runni 
side of the window, which had 
place. Thus treated, had not t 


ng up into the! I conceive on two grounds. 
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the committee soon to:make a return of 44 per 
cent. on the outlay. 
Liverpool. -- While the paviers have been 
recently tearing up the stones of Castle-street, 
and carting them away, till hardly one block 
was left in the whole avenue, a curious ob- 
server might have seen that there was one 
stone, and one only, which they treated with 
marked respect, "which they left entirely un- 
molested, not venturing to remove it one inch 
from its renting: at A few old people who 
knew of it will tell you that it was formerly 
called “‘ the liberty stone,” and those who are 
familiar with the customs of the olden time 
know that it has for ages marked the boundary 
in this direction of the privileged grownd, 
within which debtors could not be arrested on 
borough process during the continuance of 
the Liverpool fair. The fair, as our readers 
may know, is still annually proclaimed; and, 
during the 14 days, debtors are still safe under 
its protecting sifhunnes.---Laverpoo! Times. 
Salford, near Bath.—The parish church was 
reopened for Divine service on Thursday 
the 13th inst. It has undergone extensive 
repairs and alteration. The chancel and vestry 
have been partially rebuilt, and a stained 


window placed in the east end; the floor) : - 
paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles; three | he architect wae Mz, Thomas 


new windows érected; and the whole has 
been repewed, and a new gallery constructed. | 
An organ has been placed inthe gallery. The. 
funds, aided by a grant of 40/. from the | 
Diocesan Church Building Society, were raised | 
solely by private subscription through the | 
exertion of the Rev. E. Whitehead, the rector. | 
The works were executed under the superin- | 
tendence of Mr. Lamoroch Flower, of Keyns- | 
ham. The fittings are by Mr. James Smith, | 
of Bath. 

Sheerness.—On Thursday in week before 
last, the first stone of a new county court was | 
laid here. The site on which the building is | 
to be erected is at the western extremity of the | 
high-street of Blue Town, and on the south | 
side of the street. Houses formerly stood on | 
the spot, but in 1818 several of them being 


} 


full-length figures, with legends of our Saviour, | THE PARKS. 

the Virgin, and Saint John. A GLANCE Over the files of Tue BuinpEeR 
Burnley.—The foundation-stone of the Me- | discovers that, for some years ‘back, the blots 

chanics’ Institution building is to be laid on! and defaults of these public domains have 

25th inst. The building is to cost upwards of | been the theme of many a remark ; and it is 

3,000/., more than half of which has already gratifying to'find that the leading journals are 


been subscribed in free contributions. 
Sunderland.—The new congregational chapel 


about 2,0001., and capable of accommodating 
nearly 1,100 persons, was opened on Thursday, 
in week before last. The style of the building 
is Italian, and the structure is of stone, with 
vermiculated groins at the angles. The prin- 
cipal front has a Corinthian portico, and the 
tympanum of the pediment is broken by the 
segment of the cornice ; which forms an arch 
over the large western window. The ceiling is 
divided into three compartments, separated by 
light cast-iron columns, carried up from the 
ground, and forming arches between them. 
The caps of the columns are painted white and 
gilt; and behind the pulpit is a recess with 
| Corinthian pilasters painted to imitate sienna 
|marble. The ventilation is provided for by 
| the whole of the foul air being removed into a 
large receiving shaft at the end of the building. 





Gateshead.—We have been to see the gas- 
light at Allhusen and Co.’s manufactory, South 
Shore, and have now returned to the inferior 
gas-light in the High-street,—the former made 
from the Cannel coal of our neighbour’s pit at 
Blaydon (Mr. G. H. Ramsay’s); the latter 
from—we know not what. ‘Theone light is white 
and brilliant ; the other resembles, in great part, 


sky-blue milk. One-half of the new gas, it is | 


stated, will give as much light as the old—and 
a better light. Wherever we saw the Cannel 


praise; and the talk is, that “‘ we really must 
have a Gateshead Cannel Coal Gas Company.” 
— Gateshead Observer. 

Sedbergh.—Gas works have been erected 
here, and are now in full operation, the town, 


erected within the last six months, at a cost of | 


Oliver, jun., of | 


Recent intrusions have turned general atten- 
‘tion to the regulation of these matters ; and 
to the irresponsibly ruling power of the Woods 
land Forests, who “ bound, sustain, adjust, and 
| agitate the whole.” 
| Since the sportive rarity in carving out the 
| green sward near Buckingham Palace, and the 
| mutation of site for the Marble Arch (from 
| the sleepy hollow to the cunning corner), but 
little has been effected as to plantation or im- 
| provements in eny of the parks. Primrose-hill 

continues in its pristine pastoral nakedness : 
| Battersea wastes are still in shapeless barren- 

ness, and the Regent as plashy and dank as 

when first laid out in plantation. There is, 

1owever, a sign of life near the Marble Arch— 
| the carriage-drive has been diverted farther 

from the railings (of course with the view of 
| showing the Arch in better aspect), and Park- 
| lane, at that end, is, for a short distance to be 
widened ; this latter change és diverting, but to 
| what great public object can it serve? Unless 
'a continuation of Park-lane be made through 
the Park from Stanhope-gate to Apsley-house ; 
_ or else that, at an enormous expense, the other 
'end of the Lane be also widened—at the in- 

convenient and dangerous thoroughfare into 
| Piccadilly—as a great causeway, the duct is 
| but little improved, save to those few favoured 
| houses immediately facing the amplified por- 
| tion of the route. 

There is also a cab-stand placed of late in 
|centre opposite one side only of Grosvenor- 
‘gate. Surely this is a blemish that could not 


| dealing with the subjeet. 


| 


\light, the consumers were unqualified in its|}. infixed upon the exact locale of any noble 


| residence ; and is in a position the least called 
' for or suitable in all the town. Itis utterly eccen- 
(tric and unrequired, or if needed at all in 
| that quarter, Grosvenor-square would be really 
'the most appropriate position. As, however, 


destroyed by fire, the Government purchased | 0f course, being now “ brilliantly lighted up the noble occupants of that square would not 


the ground, it being then contemplated to take | 


with excellent gas.”” Not only the whole of 


| brook it (no, not even in Brook-street), we 


a large portion of Blue Town into the dock- | the shopkeepers, but a gre.t number of the) shall find no such inflictions imposed on the 
yard: subsequently, some adjoining houses | ptivate householders are likely, it is said, to | inhabitants. 


were purchased by the Government and taken | 
down, and for many years the space lay as a! 


become consumers. 
Ayr.—Amongst the most attractive features 


Often have remarks on the real blots in 


| Hyde-park appeared in Tae Burtper, and as 


waste piece of land, and a receptacle for all of our locality, says the Ayr Observer, are the often passed into the oblivion of hebdomadal 
kinds of nuisances, till about two or three | large number of tasteful villas, with which, of complaints ; but now the Times has taken up 
years since a new “lock-up” house was late years, has been studded the “ West End”) the matter, and some of the most prominent 
erected at one end, and the whole walled in; of Ayr—the open ground lying betwixt the | “ disgrazie ” will be forced upon the reluctant 
and now, by the erection of a new court-house, i town and the race-ground. In addition to attention of salaried somnolence. The Knights- 
the whole will be-oceupied, and the two build- these buildings there have also been completed | bridge-barracks—the light-horse troop stable 
ings will be an improvement to that part of many new rows, of which Victoria-terrace on | & Kensington—the sergeant’s guard-house in 
the town. ithe South Beach, the extension of Alloway- the very centre of the expanse—the slyly~ 


Windsor.—It was stated the other day in place, and now Barns-terrace, opposite the hidden crib, with 6 acres, where some favoured 
council, by the chairman of a committee for latter, are the most prominent and extensive. | PeMSioner enjoys (perhaps justly) an urban 


the iepair of the town-hall, that they had_ 
procured a plan and estimate from Mr. Hard- | 
wick, and invited the tradesmen of the borough | 
to tender for the works. The lowest tender 
was the one sent in by Mr. Holden, for 
899/., and that tender had been accepted. 
Mr. Hardwick signed the contract, and the 
works were forthwith commenced. During 
the progress of the repairs, it was found that 
the pediment at the south end was in a bad 
state, and a new pediment had been erected at 
an additional expense of 30/. There was only 
30/1. difference between the highest and the 
lowest tenders. A councillor complained that 
the whole of the tenders were higher than the | 
architect’s estimate. He also suggested, how- | 
ever, a farther increase, in the restoration of | 


The builders were Messrs. Paton and Son. 
Belfast.—It is said that the late Mr. Hamilton, 
of Hamilton-place, in this town, has, by his 
will, devised 2,5001. towards erecting a new 
church, at the south side of the town; that a 
site has been chosen in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Wills-place, close to the new 
markets, and that building operations will 


be immediately commenced. — Banner of | 


Ulster. 

Miscellaneous.—The new church of Llandilo 
Talybout was consecrated on Thursday week. 
At Witham the new Roman Catholic Church 
recently erected was consecrated on 22nd inst. 





Patrent SAres.—A case has been decided 


retiro, occupying the most beautiful and sylvan 
portion; the waste and rubbish yard (another 
acre); and lastly, the powder-magazine ; surely 
these ought to be removed, not only as obtru- 
sions and blains on the fair plain, but as alte- 
gether useless and pernicious to valetudinarian 
wanderers, or to nurses and children who seek 
recreation in this only space available within 
walking distance. 
If one or more barracks be needed there is 
' ample scope further afield: Wormwood-scrubs, 
for instance—not a bad field for reviews, and 
‘completely removed from the swelling and 
‘extending population. For a powder-maga- 
‘zine that is the nearest point where so danger- 
lous a deposit should be placed; and as for 
' guards— Royal Bluesor foot—the p:raphernalia 


the wainscot mouldings, to accord with the in the Court of Queen’s Bench before Lord | of state might be supplied from detachments 
new ceiling, and to form panels for the cor- Campbell and a special jury, in which Mr. | lodged, say at Albany-street, or some of the 
poration pictures. The old chandeliers, it was | Milner was piaintiff, and Mr. Harrison, pro- other intramaral stations of the Pretorian 
thought, would aleo require to be replaced by prietor of ‘Tann’s patent safes, chests, &c., guards. For the peace of the metropolis the 
others, unless converted into gasiliers, as | was defendant. The trial was instituted for | police has been proven not only perfectly ade- 
suggested by the architect. | the purpose of vindicating the exclusive right, quate but efficient in its preservation. 
Jawksworth:—The chancel of the old church | on the part of the plaintiff, of applying liquids,! Now for the range of mean bulks, shops, 
of this village having fallen into disrepair, the | or materials evolving moisture on the applica- | and houses extending from epposite Wilton- 
Rev. J. H. Smytton, the rector, determined to tion of heat, together with other absorbent place to Albert-gate, and thence the whole way 
ull it down, and entirely rebuild it. This has materials, within the chambers of boxes, safes, | to Knightsbridge-barracks: they are, as they 
wl done under the superintendence of Mr. or depositories, calculated to pervade the | always have been, a stigma to the municipality 
Bailey, of Newark, and is now nearly com- chambers and contents of the safes with|of the district, or rather to the government, 
leted. The east window is a composition by moisture and steam, when heated by fire,| which does not invest every distinct cirele with 
Vailes, comprising, in the three lights, the thereby preserving the papers from ignition. | a conservative power in respect to local impreve- 
Nativity, the Baptism, the Last Supper, and A verdict was given for the plaintiff. ments. 
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‘match, with a bevy of be whe of ars — 
expired leases in private hands; some (the very | him, who made his studio rather a lively place 
i the eanal the Dean and a 2 for severe study. In Paris they see - mo open 
Westminster. As a general rule the old es | why rg may not be grown by the side o 
i v ivate enterprise and to the | any road. : 
ones veri ‘localities, the renewing of | We may particularise amongst the — 
old and decaying tenements ; but in the case the presentation by Professor Dona wo 
of the Park—the most important feature of | Foreign Secretary, of a curious MS. volume “ 
London—here most assuredly the office of notes and sketches by Willey Reveley, who 
great public functionaries should interfere to visited Athens and the Levant, after Stuart, 
maintain not only the health but the beauty of and edited the third volume of “ The ee 
their charge in rangership : the improved taste ties of Athens.” Reveley was a pupil o 
of the day in horticulture, arts, and architecture Chambers, and built a church at Southampton, 
in particular, require it. What a great builder Annexed to the book is a letter from Mr. 
would or might have done is not the question, Towneley, the celebrated collector. 
for he would havespeculated for personal benefit, When thanks had been voted to the several 
alone: the competent and responsible public donors, the Foreign Secretary brought under 
officer (if such, indeed, can be found) should | the notice of the meeting some incidents in 
have some control in such matters, but that|connection with the visit of various foreign 
control should be under rigid public scrutiny. | architects to London during the past season. 
It would be needless to allude to the vexed The reader said, “I am gratified in being able 
question of the Glass Palace, its aptitude for to state that the impression on the minds of 
a winter garden and shrubbery, the inestimable | most of these intelligent and experienced archi- 
benefits it would confer on the whole com- | tects, in regard to the state of our art in this 
munity in this country of invernal fog, drizzle, | country, is extremely satisfactory. Unfostered 
and frost,—how 20,000 of even the labouring | as the English architect is by the immediate 
population might then enjoy the reviving in- patronage of the Government, generally limited 
fluence of an Italian climate, and at the same in the means placed at his disposal, they have 
time acquire a taste for, and probably an | found that he has sought, and not without 
acquaintance with, floriculture and horticul- | Success, to ennoble his conceptions, not 80 
ture, together with improved health, and the | much by the refinements of decoration or the 
humanizing effects which the contemplation of concurrence of the sister arts, as by the large- 
nature’s bloom infallibly impresses on those ness of disposition, by simplicity of design, 
who hold communings with the floral creation. and by the dimensions of his work. The 
If 10,000 only had admission at one time, noble—the useful—the convenient—the ne- 
20,000 would probably frequent the winter cessaries and first wants of life have been 
garden in the course of six hours, on a winter sought in all their highest development, rather 
day ; and this at but 2d. a-head would produce than the ornamental; and success has to a 
1661. 13s. 4d. a-day. 
Supposing the week-days at an admission of treatment of architecture in England. The 
4d. to give but half the visitants, or $3/. 6s. Sd. variety and excellence of our materials, now 
per diem, then the annual returns from the being fully brought into play by skilful adapt- 
copper toll would realize an income of 34,750/. ation, also seemed to strike our foreign friends. 
13s. 4d. (season tickets, at two guineas, and 
annual, at three guineas, would yield much change of courtesies may not be without fruit 


There are on portions of this range short un- 


best staff of gardeners, to stock the building among our refined neighbours in the Con- 
or conservatoire (the phrase, it is hoped, will tinental states. For if we have still to learn 
make it the more popular) with the choicest to invest our buildings with more of the 
productions of the temperate zone; and to graces of the higher qualities of artistic feeling, 
keep in permanent repair the structure. and the public to appreciate them, they have 

There are other vested interests than those also felt the importance of consulting the 
of the Lord Chief Justice to be considered,— ordinary claims of human existence still more 
the rights of property invested, which in good profoundly, and recognise with still more 
faith and justice, ought to be requited, if the enlarged views the happy influence which 
Palace remain where it is. architecture in its widest sense may have in 

Foremost amongst the requirements in the the great mission of ministering to the comfort 
Parks is a spacious and well-lighted thoroughfare and physical well-being of the labouring 
for carriages, open night and day, leading classes—a moral as well as a physical mission, 
from Bayswater to Kensington-gore: such a deeply felt by us all in reforming the habits 
causeway would be a real benefit to the whole of the vicious, and soothing the misfortunes of 
community. the afflicted and needy. 

Crochets of mine, which have been pub- Nor can I forbear to mention the pleasure 
lished, are of course public property; and as with which some of our modern metropolitan 
they are palpable to all, must have been the churches have been visited, combining con- 
subject of commentary: that they are forcibly venience of disposition with religious solemnity 
urged is matter of gratulation to all: if the and picturesqueness of effect. 
issue be good, it can be consolatory to none _‘The varied collection of Assyrian antiquities, 
more than to QuonpDAM. _ the marbles from Asia Minor, and the recent 
decorations of the sculpture rooms in the 
British Museum, so beautifully carried out 
under the direction of our Fellow Mr. Sydne 
Smirke, were unreservedly admired. And j 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Ox Monday evening, the 17th inst., the should add also, in reference to the noble | 
Institute of Architects re-assembled to open sculptures recently introduced by Sir Richard | 


the present session, Mr. Fowler, vice-presi-| Westmacott, R.A., in the tympanum of the 
dent, in the chair, and a long list of donations central portico of this National Museum, that 
was announced, the gatherings of the vacation, they elicited very great commendation.” 

including the first part of a new architectural The following is a list of honorary and cor- 
periodical from Berlin, conducted in part by responding members of the institute, and 
Herr Strack, and an engraving explanatory of other foreign architects, who have been 
a project by Mons. Hector Horeau of a sub- here :—Messieurs Blouet, Caristie, Daly, De 


marine railway to connect France and Eng- Joly and Son, Dusillion and Son, Gourlier, | 


land,—a project, by the way, also set forth on. Hittorff and Son, Hector Horeau, Herard, 
this side of the channel some years ago, and and L. Vaudoyer, of Paris; Messieurs Epellet, 
for which, if our information be correct, the and Girault de Prangey, of Arras; 


bed of the channel offers more facilities than Zanth, of Stuttgard; Klenze, of Munich; 
might be expected. : 


A clever fellow is Hector Horeau. 
of our readers will remember his desi 
the ’51 Exhibition Building. 
country he is constantly making himself heard Amsterdam ; Herr Hetsch and Son, of 
of, We remember finding him some years hagen; Herr Hansen, formerly of Athens, 
ago on our first visit to Paris as a student, in now of Copenhagen ; Mynheer Pyk, Professor 
a bright red morning jacket and trowsers to Extraordinary of the University of Leyden; 


Many Messrs. Forster and Son, and Rosner, of 
gu for Vienna; Mynheers Weeninck, and Zocher 











Herr Stamman, of Hamburg; Messieurs 
Agea, of Mexico; Herr Zwirner, of Cologne ; 
and M. Gainaud, of Paris. 

To the paper of the evening, read by Mr, 
Papworth, “ On some of the productions 
connected with architecture in the Exhibition 
of 1851,” we shall return hereafter. 








CELLAR DWELLINGS. 


MODEL LODGING-HOUSES FOR THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

NoTIFICATION as to the discontinuance of 
the use of cellar dwellings, under the Public 
Health Act, the Common Lodging Houses 
Act, and the Labouring Classes Lodging 
Houses Act, has been directed by the General 
Board of Health to the Local Boards of Health 
of 138 towns and places to which upon peti- 
tion the Public Health Act has been applied. 

The report of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the State of Crime, and the Means of esta- 
blishing a Constabulary Force, showed, by evi- 
dence received from every part of the country, 
that the common lodging-houses form, in most 
cases, the chief hotbeds of crime in country 
towns; and it subsequently “eure. from 
similar evidence set forth in the First Sanitary 





| Report, that overcrowded and filthy lodging- 
| houses are the places where epidemic disease 
‘usually first breaks out, an 


is the most 
obstinate and fatal. 
Hitherto the excuse or defence of local ad- 





more): this would be enough to support the upon the future development of architecture | 


'ing in out-houses or in the streets. 
‘families dwelling in cellars, without any suit- 


med before that date, is now illegal, and has been 


| Strack, Diebitsch, and Hesse, of Berlin; | 


In his own jun., of the Hague; Mynheer de Yong, of | 
Copen. | 


'ministrations for these admitted states of 


misery and depravity, and for the continuance 
of a condition of the poor disgraceful toa 
Christian community, has been the want of 


: “se 
great degree attended this peculiar and sober | Power OF Ineans either to regulate the existing 


lodging-houses or cellar dwellings, orto make 


| other and suitable provision for the accom- 
|modation of their inmates. 
| diminish the ove 
I am Jed to hope that this visit and inter- | houses by ejecting the lodgers without provid- 


To attempt to 
the overcrowding of common lodging- 
ing fitter habitations would, it has been said, 
and often very justly, only increase the num- 
ber of miserable outcasts who are found sleep- 
To eject 


able provision for housing them, would be to 


‘force them to overcrowd upper rooms, and a 
| doubly crowded upper room might be even 


| worse than a less crowded, though damper, 
| cellar dwelling. 
| 


But now, by the Act for the better regulation 
_ of common lodging-houses, local authorities are 
imperatively required to put the existing houses 
known by that name under regulation, while 
by the new Act “ to encourage the establish- 
ment of well-ordered lodging-houses for the 
labouring classes,” they will be enabled to 
provide better substitutes for such places than 
any which now exist. 


Local Boards, even if model lodging-houses 
were not self-supporting, might deem them- 
selves justified, the General Board thinks, in 
laying out the public money for the preven- 
tion of charges on the public consequent on 
continuance of the existing evils. 

For the information of Local Boards of 
Health, the General Board has directed an 
examination to be made of the existing model 
lodgings and dwellings, and plans and speci- 


fications to be prepared as to their expense, 
with such particulars of improvements in the 
principles and economy of construction as 
could be collected from the most recent prac- 
tical experience. Copies of this information 
will, when ready, be transmitted to any of the 
local authorities empowered to apply the Acts 
referred to, who may be anxious for it, with a 
view to the execution of these measures. 

To let or occupy aa a dwelling any vault, 
cellar, or underground room built or rebuilt 
after 31st August, 1848, or not let or occupied 





so since the end of August 1848, 


*,* We may mention here that the “ Lodg- 
ing Houses Acts,” edited by Mr. Robert 
Strange, Barrister-at-Law, have been published 
for the Society for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes.* 





* Shaw and Sons, Fetter-lane, 1951. 
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KING’S CROSS STATION OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, LONDON.——Mk. Lewis Cunirr, Arcurrect. 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Paris.—The Ceiling Painting of the Galerie 

d’ Apollon, Louvre.—The French press speaks 


very highly of this new work of M. Delacroix, | 
representing Apollo as the vanquisher of the | 


serpent Phyton. It occupies the centre of the 
huge Gallery of Apollo, whose immense space 
it completely fills. It was destined, under 
Louis XIV., for a painting of Lebrun; but, 


in fine, had to await its completion at the. 


hands of the painter of the Barque of Dante. 
The composition of this splendid fresco is the 
following :—“ Apollo, resplendent with youth 
and beauty, on his car, has already spent a 
portion of his arrows. Diana, in sisterly love, 
runs to his rescue, and presents him with 
others. The serpent-monster, already pierced 
by the arrows of the god, expires in tortuous 
motions of agony. In the background, the 
subsiding waters of the Deluge have left on 
hill and dale the corpses of its victims. The 
gods, indignant that the reclaimed lands 
should merely be the abode of impure mon- 
sters of the slime, have come to the aid of the 
Sun-god. Mercury and Minerva appear, like- 
wise armed. Hercules strikes them with his 
giant-club; Vulcan, the god of fire, driving 
before him night and impure vapour; while 


Boreas and the Nymphs dry the land by their! 


wafts, and dispel the mist of clouds. The 
nymphs of rivers and springs have possessed 
themselves again of their urns, amidst the 
reeds of the banks. Other minor divinities 
behold at a distance, the gorgeous strife of the 
powers of the gods with the elements. Still, 


highest degree. It is especially the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, to whose sphere of duties 
these exhibitions chiefly appertain, which is 
blamed, as, with the exception of the director 
and two professors, no other member of that 
body has exhibited any of their works. By 
the pupils still less has been done, although 
| the exhibition is the real test of the activity of 
that Academy, supported by the State. In 
extenuation, it has been stated, that “ an exhi- 
bition is a fair; but afair where nothing is sold 
deserves not to be frequented.” Onthis ac- 
count some proposals for a drawing of prizes 
&c. are now put forth. ‘Two pictures of French 
artists—the portrait of General Cavaignac, by 
Lepaulle, and one by Courbit—are praisingly 
mentioned. ‘The landscapes of Bernatz, repre- 
senting scenery of South Arabia and Abys- 
sinia, are meritorious and original. In the 
sculpture-room, the Judith of Laubmann, a 
young artist from Hoff, deserves notice, as well 
as the carving of a young shepherd’s boy 
from 'T'yrol, made after an engraving of Over- | 
beck’s “ Road to the Cross.” Of architec- 





follow the reverse or convex contour. This is, 
in fact, an instance of what I regard as applied 
ornament: it is an ornament masonically laid 
in a hollow. 

The idea that the deep undercutting in 
Gothic ornamentation was solely to give effect 
in light and shade, though often stated, cannot, 
I think, be maintained, when in every instance 
we perceive that the true forms of the plain 
mouldings are preserved or indicated beneath 
the foliage. The effect of deep shadow might 
have been obtained without the labour of work- 
ing the mouldings beneath.* The ground, 
also, was not invariably a hollow, as many in- 
stances can be produced where the enrichments 
cover boutels and fillets. An indication of this 
method may also be found in the late Norman 
style, where the chevron is relieved from, and 
zig-zags over the other plain mouldings, whose 
lines are preserved below it. The fine effect of 
this mode of using ornament may possibly 


|have induced the eatly English architects to 


adopt it as a principle, as it seems to have ob- 
tained in all their eubsequent works. 





tural works nothing memorable has been ex- 
hibited, which also is much adverted to by our 
German contemporaries, truly observing, that it | 
is this art which chiefly influences and benefits | 
the great masses of the people. 
Berlin.— Echo of the World Exhibition.— | 
The German periodicals say that it is not the 
prize-medals brought back fromthe London | 
Exhibition, which are considered the objects 
_most important, but rather the knowledge and | 
spirit of emulation which the foreign exhi- | 
| bitors h.ve thus been imbued with. Hence, | 


I beg to hint to “"W. H. B.” that the inves- 
tigation of dry matters of fact, like the present, 
is not forwarded by drawing inferences and 
suggesting imputations unwarranted by my 
expressions. Il am willing to believe that his 
object, like mine, is not controversy, but the 
elucidation of what he himself admits is a 
curious question in architecture. He seems 
also to think that I have started a new theory 
of the origin of Gothic architecture : this is 
not the case. I fully agree with him in the 
theory of progressive development, but main- 


for the height of heavens, Victory descends | therefore, Counciltor Viebahn, chief of the tain that throughout the whole series of 
from crowning vanquishing Apollo, and Iris,| Exhibition commissaires of the Zollverein at pchanges, from the decline of the Norman to 
the harbinger of a new world, unfurls in the| London, has begun ‘to ‘lecture ‘in one of ‘the |'the introduction of ‘the Renaissance style, a 
skies her banner of light, a sy:nbol of the| largest localities of ‘Berlin, “On the Indus- peculiarity of ormamentation was preserved as 
victory of light over darkness and the revolt trial Position of England,” which M. V. ‘tra- regards its use, whieh, differing from all pre- 


of the inferior elements.” It is to be seen, 


that art in France is largely imbued with the, that Germany neverwill be able to compete | to be considered a principle. 


ideas of modern science, and the social 
tendencies of the age, and makes good use of 
it. Although M. Delacroix had to grapple 
with rather dark tints at such heights, still 
some art-critics think that Victory is more 


darkly kept than might have been required : | 


on the other hand, Apollo is generally ad- 
mired as light incorporate. 

Provision for Workmen, France.—The firm 
of Schwartz-Trapp, at Milhouse, have founded 


a benevolent institution for their aged or dis- | 


abled workmen. Having paid down a first 
instalment of 10,000 f., the ulterior increase of 
stock will depend on the contribution of those 
to be benefited. The managing committee 
will consist of four persons—two selected by 
the firm, and two by the workmen. [As sen- 
sible a plan as can be desired, altogether. | 

Paris, — Completion of the Louvre. — The 
columns and arcades of tle four principal 
entrances to that huge structure are now 
undergoing a process of perfict cleaning and 
scraping. There will be a magnificent foun- 
tain erected in the great court, surpassing in 
size the splendid monument lately erected at 
Nismes, and imparting life and movement to 
these long piles of buildings. 

Art in Muanich.—The great foundry of the 
Bavarian capital is constantly occupied in 


bringing forth sterling statuary work. Thus, | 


the statue of Gustaph Adolph has been cast of 


late, after the splendid model of Messrs. Miller | 
Of the latter seulptor, the 
model of a colossal equestrial statue of Charles’ 
John, of Sweden, has lately been made at. 


and Fogelberg. 


Rome, which will be also cast in Munich. A 


still more extensive work, destined for the. 


United States, is also in preparation, which 
leads German art-critics to the observation, 
that a Swedish sculptor executing works for 
America at Rome, to be cast at Munich, would 


have been considered a thing incredible fifty , 


years ago. Another new art-feature, also, is 
the employment of photography for copying 
works of sculpture. Thus, M. Locherer has 
published a very faithful engraving of the 
above statue of Gustaph Adolph. 

Munich Art-exhibition, 1851.—The reports 
on this year’s exhibition are very gloomy, and 
reveal that art-indifference of the Munich 


| velled over last summer. The lecturer stated, | 


with the Mistress of the Seas ; but by confining 
herself within legitimate, narrower bounds, | 
still can emulate that great prototype of modern 
European industry and civilisation. Other 
lectures of a similar kind are to be held in 
other parts of Germany. 





—~ 


} 
GOTHIC ORNAMENTATION AND 
| ENRICHED MOULDINGS. 
Your correspondent, Mr. Colling, agrees 
that a great difference exists between Gothic | 
,and classic enrichments in the matter of con- | 
tour; but I think he involves himself in a} 
fallacy by using the term moulding where en- | 
|richment or carving only exists. What is an | 
enriched moulding? I define it as a moulding | 
originally of plain geometric contour, sculp- | 


‘tured on its surface,—one that if used in its | 


plain state would still harmonise with the other | 

| mouldings of the group. ‘The ball-flower, the | 
| dog’s-tooth, and trailing foliage, in plain uncut | 
‘contours, would produce forms unknown as | 
| Gothic mouldings. 
| If in the Westminster cloister doorway, or| 
similar examples, the contours of the enrich- 
| ment were kept plain, the form of the group of 
mouldings would appear lumpish and out of 
concord, and the Gothic character would be 
destroyed. It is no reply to this to say, that 
“‘ the enrichment formed part of the original 
design.” This undoubtedly was the case; but 
the point worthy of attention is, that wishing 
for enrichment, the architect did not seek it by 
carving the mouldings themselves, but super- 
‘added or superposed it in a manner unused 
by the classic architects. Mr. Caveler gives a 
drawing of this doorway; and singularly illus- 
trative of the suggestion which I have made, 
he gives the plan of the arch mouldings, with 
the hollow, as a complete and perfect group, 
without indicating the enrichment over it, 
though he shews it in the elevation. 

With respect to the other illustration from | 
the same doorway, consisting of detached 
flowers laid in a Stew, which Mr. Colling 
calls an “enriched hollow moulding,” and an | 
instance of “carving on a moulding,” such a/| 
description appears to me a perversion of} 
architectural nomenclature. An enriched hollow | 





ceding and suceeeding architecture, entitles it 
’. L. 





FIRST ORIGINATORS. 

Mr. D. Warren’s claim to be regarded as 
“the first originator of ‘the idea of a sub- 
marine electric telegraph” is untenable. 
About a century ago an embryo electric tele- 
graph (so to speak) was laid down in the 
Thames from Somerset-heuse to the opposite 
bank. It was a single wire, was laid down for 
a day, and was used only experimentally ; 
but that was done which Mr. D. Warren, a 
hundred years afterwards, only proposed to do. 
The experiment was, I think, conducted by 
either Dr. Franklin or some of his friends. 

Without intending to deny Mr. D. War- 
ren’s right to claim any amount of credit for 
having fruitlessly suggested a submarine 
telegraph, it may be observed that these 
claims, which are every now and then put for- 
ward, for the credit of being “the first origi- 
nator,” or “the first inventor,” of something 
important, ought not to be admitted too 
lightly. It is probable that scores of men 
have often, independently of each other, hit 
on the same invention; but surely the only 
one of them who can ask his fellow men to 
reward him, either with “solid pudding or 
empty praise,” is that inventor who has so 
persevered as to bring the invention to a 
practical and useful result, or who has so pub- 
lished the invention as to afford to practical 
men the means of reducing his theory to 
available practice.t 

An inventor who has not done anything by 
which mankind are benefited, ought to be 
satisfied with the reward of his own self- 
congratulations. No one else owes him any 
thanks. N.R. 





New Saw.—We understand that Mr. Ralph 
Steel, of Melbourne-street, Red Barns, New- 
castle, has invented a saw capable of cutting 
timber to any given shape. It can also be 
applied to cutting straight. A saw of this 
kind, we are informed, will greatly facilitate 
ship-building operations.— Gateshead Observer. 





* That they are so worked gives evidence, to my miad, 
that the architects would not disturb their contour by 
carving, but obtain richness by superposed decoration. 

+ It might happen, however, that but for the crude sug- 





people which, although manifest for several moulding should have the carving follow the| postion thrown out by one mind the complete invention 


years past, has reached now the seemingly | contour of the hollow, and not, as in this case, | would never have been made by snother.—Eb. 
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MEDLEVAL CABINET. 








ANCIENT LANTERN, FROM SEVILLE. 

















SALE OF THE COTTINGHAM MUSEUM. | PROPOSED NEW TERMINUS IN THE CITY | it will improve and renovate the entire vicinity 


AmonG the lots sold last week by Messrs. | 
Foster was the large altar-piece (lot 463) to the| 
Rev. Dr. Dale, vicar of St. Pancras, who has} 
also purchased several other works. 


FOR THE NORTHERN RAILWAYS. 


Ler any man step over the ground proposed 
to be traversed by the City Solicitor’s projected 


will, at the same time, be of the greatest com- 
mercial value and importance to the citizens of 
London for all time to come. Without going 


Mr.| railway, and he will witness a scene of desola-|into the merits of this particular plan, its 


Rogers has been a large purchaser of models, tion and wretchedness, such as it would be | promise to effect so much general good for the 


and casts, including lot 712, the life-size figure 
of our Lord appearing to Mary Magdalen in 
the Garden; a portion of the series of bes | 
reliefs from the north transept of West-) 
minster Abbey ; also (lot 833) a doorway, with | 
figures, canopies, &c., for the sum of 36/.) 
Mr. Purnell, of Stanscombe-park, Gloucester- | 
shire, who is forming a comprehensive museum | 
Ulustrative of art from the earliest period, | 
secured the fac-simile of the tomb of William | 
de Valence, half-brother to Henry IIL, for the, 
sum of 2] guineas. This gentleman also pur-| 
chased lot 1531, a fine specimen of medizval | 
furniture, of which we give an engraving. | 
Mr. Leake, well known for his works in| 
stamped leather, bought several lots appertain- 
ing to his branch of art; and, in addition, lots 
1497 and 1498, figures of Henry VII. and his | 
Queen in painted glass, for the sum of 15| 
guineas. ‘I'he processional cross (lot 1409) | 
found at Glastonbury Abbey, was purchased 
for the British Museum, as also was lot 1398, 
the Seville lantern (see woodcut). The Rev. | 
J. F. Russell, of Enfield, secretary to the | 
Ecclesiological Society, in addition to other | 
purchases, bought lot 1461, a processional | 


cross of copper, silver plated, of the fourteenth | 


century. 





difficult for either tongue or pen adequately to 
describe. 

In the very midst of this great and wealthy 
city, and within a few yards only of one of its 
chief and densely-thronged thoroughfares, a 
region of the most abject and doleful poverty 
presents itself, reeking and festering with every 
social and moral evil, the hotbed and haunt of 
all that is vicious, disgusting, and unclean, and 
exhibiting on every hand nothing but the 
most frightful aspect of squalid dilapidation 
and ruin. 

At the same time there is one anomaly con- 
nected with this dismal spot for which it seems 
difficult to account. While land in the neigh- 
bourhood of London is increasing in value 
every hour, and every spot for miles round is 
eagerly seized upon at almost any price for 
purposes Of building, nobody has thought of 
purchasing and clearing the whole of this area 
with a view to turn it toa more profitable 
account than it can possibly command in its 
present state. 

It is upon this in every way most eligible 
but hitherto neglected site, then, so contiguous 
and convenient to the City, that Mr. Pearson 
now proposes to erect a series of markets, storing 
warehouses, and railway termini, which, while 





miserable locality through which it is intended 
to pass, as well as aiding other highly valuable 
and long-desired metropolitan improvements, 
should alone strongly commend it to public 
atronage and favour. This principle should 
ve been adopted from the very first with 
regard to all the London termini. Instead of 
having been kept at a distance from the chief 
centres of business traffic, they should have 
been encouraged to come into as intimate 
connection with them as possible. Advantage 
should have been taken of the large require- 
ments and resources of the railway companies 
to effect desirable public improvements, espe- 
cially in the poorer and more neglected neigh- 
bourhoods. 
_ For instance, one of the greatest and most 
important projects ever devised for the benefit 
and embellishment of the city, was that of 
throwing open the south front of St. Paul’s to 
the river, communicating with the opposite or 
Surrey side by a handsome and stupendous 
bridge. To have brought some of the chief 
southern railways to this point, allowin 
passenger trains only to pass the bridge, woul 
have been of immense convenience to the 
public, while, by this assistance, the corporation, 
aided by the Commissioners of Metropolitan 
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Improvements, would easily have been enabled 
to accomplish the rest. 

Next in point of interest and importance to 
the above magnificent as well as useful design, 
this of Mr. Pearson’s appears to present the 

test claim to general attention. Nay, 
should it be found worthy of support, and the 
plan of passing the river by the southern rail- 
ways, at the point and in the manner referred 
to, be at some time adopted—an event than 
which many things are less probable,—then it 
would seem that the advantages and accom- 
modation of both schemes would be greatly 
augmented. WATCHMAN, 








TO CONSTRUCT A PENTAGON WITHIN 
A CIRCLE. 


In Tue Buritper of September 13th, a 
method of constructing an equilateral penta- 


gon within a circle, is given, which I think is | 


rather complicated, and I beg to submit the 
following :— 











Describe the circle and its diameter A B by a 
scale protractor, with its centre at A: set off 
18° on each side of this diameter, and draw 
the lines A C and A D: the base C D of this 
isosceles A will be one side of the pentagon 
required, and C B would of course be one 
side of a decagon. 

To describe an equilateral pentagon whose 
sides shall be of any proposed length, is quite 
as simple an operation :— 





Draw a line A B, whose length is = that 
of one side of proposed pentagon: draw A C 
and B C at an z of 72° with A B; then A, B, 
and C will be three points in the circle. The 
centre is of course easily found by bisecting 
any two of the sides of the A, and drawing 
perpendiculars thereto: the point of their in- 
tersection is the centre uired. (Euclid, 
Prop. xi. Book. iv.) . CLEGG, jun. 








Tue PerreTuAL Movement. —A civil 
engineer of Bordeaux, named De Vignernon, 
according to the Courrier de la Gironde, has 
discovered a perpetual motion. His theory is 
said to be to find in a mass of water, at rest, 
and contained within a certain space, a conti- 
nual force [in alternate decomposition and 
recomposition *], able to replace all other mov- 
ing powers. The Courrier declares that this has 
been effected, and that the machine invented 
by M. de Vignernon “ functions” admirably. 
A model of the machine was to be exposed at 
Bordeaux for three days, previous to the inven- 
tor’s departure with it for London. 





CONDITION OF LAMBETH. 


It is very well to talk of improving Ken- 
nington-common, but that might well give 
way to the removal of all those stench factories 
situated between Lambeth Church and Vaux- 
hall, such as the bone burners, the potteries, 
and various others of like nature, which ought 
not to be allowed in such a locality, and are 
abominations of the vilest nature. How all 
this could have been tolerated so long in this 
age of improvement is a mystery,—nearly 
opposite, too, to those costly Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The volumes of black smoke issuing 
from the potteries and factories make strangers | 
hold up their hands. 


It is high time that a general clearance 
should take place at that part, from the river’s | 
edge back to the railway, and in its place | 
should be erected a handsome terrace, with 
carriage-drive in a line with the Bishop’ s-walk, 
with squares or streets leading from the river 
to the railway at back at stated distances. 
These buildings would form pleasant resi- 
dences, and would let as fast as they could be 
finished, and thereby greatly increase the value 
of property in the parish, as well as add 
materially to the appearance from the river, 
and to the general respectability of that part of 
the parish, as well as the increase of the 
health of the inhabitants. R. M. 








ROMAN REMAINS RECENTLY DIS- 
COVERED IN LEICESTER, 

WE mentioned the discoveries in Leicester 
last week briefly. ‘The locality is a close called 
the Cherry-orchard. A letter in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of 1786 had pointed out the 
existence of a pavement here, and it was in 
searching for this that the present more ex- 
tensive discoveries have been made. Mr. T. 
L. Walker, the architect, who has superin- 
tended the excavations, has favoured us with 
some notes, from which we learn that a pave- 
ment was bared on the first day of the opera- 
tions, about 15 feet square, consisting of 
tessellz about 1 inch square, of two colours,— 
grey and red; the centre representing two 
interlaced squares of four courses of red | 
tessella, within two larger squares—one of 
five, the other and outer one of four courses— 
of red. This not agreeing with the one given, 
a further search was made, and to the north of 
this, at about 24 feet frem its axis, a very 
beautiful semicircular pattern was disclosed, 
executed in very small tessellz of four colours, 
viz., blue, red, brown-pink, and white, repre- 
senting in the centre a shell pattern, in the 
two divisions of which, next the line of the 
diameter of the semicircle, are dolphins swim- 
ming towards the centre. This shell pattern 
is bounded all round by the guilloche orna- 
ment, outside of which is a vandyke of black 
and white, bounded by stripes of grey and red 
tessella, about 1 inch square. On the south- 


which a hollow pipe, 15 inches long, filled with 
concrete, and of an oblong section, the corners 
being rounded off, was found standing on end, 
and it is considered in situ, with two oblong 
holes in two of its sides, the other two sides 
being scored diamondwise in stripes about one 
inch broad. 

Mr. Walker is now preparing to remove 
three of the best portions to the local museum, 
which he intends to effect bodily and without 
pouring a false matrix over the surface, as is 
usual in removing, by which the colours are 
often ruined. It will require great care, as the 
concrete on which the tesselle are laid is very 
= 1} inch only, and has been spread on the 
soil, 





SCULPTURAL DECORATION IN THE 
CITY. 


On the occasion of the annual festivities at 


Guildhall in November, the City architect has 


usually gathered together some choice speci- 
mens of modern sculpture to adorn the adja- 
cent apartments. On the last occasion, the 
arrangement was particularly successful, and 
did honour to a sculptor to whom England 
may point with great satisfaction, we mean 
Mr. Lough. At the end of an apartment con- 
structed for the purpose, amidst floral deco- 
rations, was placed a copy of Shakspeare’s 
Monument at Stratford, displaying the bust of 
the immortal teacher; and on pedestals on 
either side were ranged Mr. Lough’s fine 
embodiments of some of his wonderful cre- 
ations,—Macheth; Lady Macbeth; Hamlet, 
the Dane; Portia, the ingenious; the villain 
Iago; Edgar; gentle Ophelia; Titania, the 
fairy queen ; mischievous Puck, and “tricksy” 
Ariel. It was an excellent idea, and was 
carried out most successfully. The whole of 
these statues, by the way, with the exception 
of the last three, have been executed by Mr. 
Lough, in marble, for Sir Matthew White 
Ridley. The Ariel is in marble in the large 
banqueting-room at Stafford House. In 
another part of the Guildhall Mr. Bunning had 
set up a clever modelled representation of 
Thorvaldsen’s noble Lion, in the rock at 
Lucerne. 





THE OLD COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
TYLOR’S BATHS AND METAL WARE. 
“* Not far from that most celebrated place, 
Where angry justice shows her awful face,* 
Where little villains must submit to fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the world in state,— 
There stands a dome, majestic to the sight, 
And sumptuous arches bear its oval height ; 
A golden globe, placed high with artful skill, 
Seems to the distant sight,—a gilded pill.” 
Tris is the old College of Physicians, in 
Warwick-lane, Newgate-street, which was 
built about 1680, from the designs of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and is now a meat market, and 
the manufactory of Messrs. Tylor and Sons. 
The street, like the building, has seen some 

















western side of this pavement a_ stone 


tesselle, which were uninjured under it: 
this pedestal seems to be executed in Ketton- 
stone, and is 3 feet 5 inches high, and consists of 
a quasi-Attic base 9 inches high, a shaft 1 foot 
6} inches high, diminished upwards, an as- 
tragal and neck together about 4 inches high, 
and a capital with square abacus 8} inches 


dowel-hole about 2 inches square. This 
pedestal has been presented by Dr. Noble to. 
the Museum, where it is now deposited. East- | 
ward of the semicircular parement, and about | 
16 feet from its centre, a rich border in fine 
tessellee was discovered, which seems to have | 
been the boundary of this apartment, making | 
the whole length about 28 feet, and the whole 
width about 18 feet. A little further to the 
north another pavement was found, consisting 
of a chess-board pattern of red and grey, 
bounded by two squares of red; the whole 
pavement being 14 feet square. : 

Still the pattern described not having been 
found, the excavations were continued, when 
several other pavements were discovered. 

It is rather remarkable that no foundations 
of either main or partition walls have yet been 
found, except one of an angular shape to the 
north of the main line of apartments, near to | 








pedestal was laid carefully down on the) 


strange changes, between the time when, as 
|Stow says, the “ king-maker,” Warwick, 
8 came with 600 men, all in red jackets, em- 
‘broidered with ragged staves before and be- 
'hind, and was lodged in Warwick-lane; at 
' whose house there were often six oxen eaten at 
|a breakfast,’t—and the present day, when 


| oxen are sold there instead of eaten. 


a Sy t bed is a| A search for a good bath apparatus led us 
high: in beth the tap sed Betton bed 0 \to penetrate its encumbered recesses the other 


day, and we found much to interest us. 

The circular vestibule of the college, now 
surrounded by meat-stalls, is 40 feet in 
diameter. The theatre, octangular in plan, is 
above that. An elevation, section, and two 
plans of this portion of the building are given 
in Elmes’s “ Life of Wren” (p. 450), The 
dining-room, now Messrs. Tylor’s show-room, 
has a handsomely-decorated ceiling in panels, 
formed of plaster foliage and flowers, and here 
too are the gallery and other fittings of the 
library, removed when the latter apartment 
was cleared ont for the formation of the market. 
The staircase to this gallery is a good piece of 
work.t 

Messrs. Tylor, the proprietors of the manu- 
~ * The Old Bailey. pees 

+ This residence gave the lane its name. 


t The college continued to hold its meetings here till 
1825. 
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factory here exhibited some excellent specimens | 


of “raised ” copper work, in the shape of urns, | 
vases, and other vessels, at the Great Exhibi- | 
tion, and these have been purchased by the | 
Government for the Museum of Economic Geo- | 
logy. In these works the varied size of the ves- | 
sels is produced wholly by the hammer, instead 
of by brazing parts together, which in bronze 
work causes a mark. Their bath, for which, 
they received a prize medal, is very complete : 
it can be fitted up for about 20/. with boiler 
and everything necessary, and is heated, they 
say, with about two-penceworth of charcoal, 
Some of our readers may find this intimation 
useful. Their valve “closets” are also worth 
consideration: the introduction of vulcanized 
Indian rubber has rendered them very efficient. 





| 
FIREPROOF HOUSES. 
Tue account in your last number of 


that the appointment of a committee of such, 
or nearly such, a constitution as the one ap- 
pointed by the Earl of Carlisle to inquire into 
and report upon the present Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, might, with advantage, be at 
once made by Lord Seymour to sit and report 
upon his Bill. I would, however, before I 
conclude, beg to make another suggestion, 
and that is, that it does not follow, as a 
matter of course, because an Act of Parlia- 
ment has been in operation some five or seven 
years, that it requires amendment, nor because 
it may be faulty in parts and require repair, 
that therefore the whole structure should be 
demolished and reconstructed from a_ totally 
different design. A. B.C. 





PAiscellanea. 


VAUXHALL-BripGE Company.—On 6th 


Boydell’s Fireproof Construction has called inst. the half-yearly general meeting of this 
to my mind a very similar method which I company was held. 
saw adopted for the floors of many houses in chair, ‘The report announced an increase in 
Paris, in the autumn of 1547. The system of receipts of tolls during six months ending 
M. Vaux, to whom the invention is attributed, October, 1851,of 2,193/. 12s.5d., the tolls in last 
consists in having joists of wrought-iron about year being 5,006/. lls. Sd., and the present 
# inch thick, the depth from 4 to 7 or 8 inches, 7,900]. 4s. 1d. This increase was attributed 
according to the bearing: these joists, which principally to augmented traffic to and from 
are slightly arched, are placed from 2 feet to the Exhibition. The receipts from the piers for 
2 feet 6 inches apart, the extremities resting in the same period had amounted to 383/. 5s. 1d., 
the walls, having a termination thus 4: con- and their expenses for repairs, &c., were 
necting these are short interties of bar-iron }3)/, 17s.; leaving a profit of 2511. 8s. 1d. 
£ inch square, placed the same distance apart [he financial statements showed the total re- 


as the joists, which run in a transverse direc- reipts from all sources for the half-year, in-— 


tion, the ends being bent to lap over the joists, ¢]uding a balance of 1,683/. 14s. 3d., amounted 
thus forming a species of iron netting over the to 9.5911. 4s. 2d.; while the expenditure fell 
whole floor. Lastly, between each of the joists short of that amount by 4,264/. 14s. 2d. The 
and parallel with them, two bars, § inch square, | report was received, and unanimously adopted. 
are laid resting on the interties, |The chairman said that they had lowered the 
An account of M. V aux’s system was pub- | tolls on two-horse carriages, and the result was 
lished in Jan. 1348, in No. 18 of the Moniteur fayourable. The condition of the bridge itself 
des Architectes, a species of French BuiLpgER, was all that could be desired. All the abut- 
which ceased soon after the revolution. In ments had been built upon piles, and in order 
this article is given an account of some ex-'t > make the bridge perfectly secur’, Mr. 
periments made before a commission of archi- Walker, the constructor, had resolved, as if he 
tects appointed by the Minister of Public anticipated what had since happened to the 
Works, which appear to have been highly’ other bridges, to go down with the foundation 
satisfactory. E.H.M. | to the blue clay, which had accordingly been 
done, and the bridge was as sound now as the 
REVISION OF THE METROPOLITAN first day of its erection. The fault of the other 
BUILDINGS BILL. bridges was, that their foundations did not go 
JupGtnG from the quiet that prevails, little down to the blue clay. Until they reached the 
seems to be thought of the necessity for any blue clay they could not stop the sinking o 
alteration of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, the pier at Blackfriars-bridge: when it did, 
either as regards such of its provisions and however, they expected to be able to save the 
rules as have for their immediate object the | structure, but he thought their chance of so 
regulation of the use and construction of doing was extremely problematical. The rapid 
buildings, or those which relate to owners of rush of the water and constant passing and 
adjoining properties, and to the constitution of re-passing of steamers, had also an injurious 
the tribunal for the superintendence and ad- effect upon the piers of bridges, and at 
ministration of the Ac:. I presume, however, Waterloo-bridge they had been compelled to 
that in the ensuing session of Parliament sink round some of the piers a great P rernes. | 
the chief commissioner of works, &c., will of stones. The resolution for giving a dividend 
bring forward his Bill of last session ; and | of 18s. per share was then carried nem. con. 
such, probably, being the case, I would take) EpinsurcH Paitosopuicat Instirv- 
this mode of suggesting that the different | T1ON.—The session of this popular institution 
interests concerned, if they are dissatisfied with has just opened under highly favourable cir- 
the Act now in force, should at once ascertain | cumstances. The opening lecture was deli- 
from Lord Seymour whether it is his lordship’s ; vered by Sir David Brewster, in the Queen- 





Mr. Parnell took the | 


intention to take any further steps with his 
Bill, and in the event of its being intended to 
re-introduce the Bill, that the several parties 
should, without further loss of time, proceed 
to meet and examine the Bill, and make known 
by publication or transmission to his lordship 
their views and suggestions thereon. It is 
only by some such mode of procedure as this 
that we can expect to have matters settled next 
session, and | think that it is as much to the 
interest of the parties concerned as it is due to 
Lord Seymour that any objectionable matters 
should be pointed out to his lordship in such 
time that his lordship may have a sufficient 
opportunity for a full inquiry into and consi- 
deration of the subject; for it can hardly be 
expected of Lord Seymour or any other minis- 
ter that he should be possessed by inspiration 
of sufficient practical knowledge of, or sufi- 
cient information on, the several matters dealt 
with in and by the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act, to enable him to frame such a set of pro- 
Visions as are either requisite or would accom- 
plish their purpose with certainty or satisfac- 
tion. I would also take the liberty to suggest 


street Hall, to a crowded audience, on 11th 
inst. In course of a rapid and comprehensive 
_glance throughout the regions of science and 
art, not forgetting that with the “ ill-chosen 
name, electro-biology,” now exciting great in- 
terest in Edinburgh,—not exactly the electro- 


biology of Smee, but that of the mesmerists, | 


_zoo-magnetists, diamagnetists, or whatever 
they may yet turn out to be,—Sir David 
_referred to the merits of such associations as 
that he was then addressing. It was not till 


whose minds could only be reached through 
their eye, and who never before felt a sym- 
pathy for the inventor’s genius and the artist’s 
skill. Then adverting to the importance of 
some comprehensive plan for itnparting popu- 
lar instruction in science, literature, and art, 
he gave it as his opinion that every city and 
provincial town should have its philosophical 
institution and school, with its museum and 
collection of models,—to the latter of which he 
thought that great national depository, the 
British Museum, might contribute its dupli- 
cates, which neither added to its beauty nor 
increased its interest. 

WatTeER Supp.y.—Notices have been served, 
in name of Government, on all the different 
water companies who now supply the metro- 
polis, that a Bill will be introduced in the 
ensuing session of Parliament, to repeal the 
whole of the Acts whereby they are constituted, 
The Bill to be introduced provides, it appears, 
for a constant supply to every habitation on 
the principle of high-pressure, under the con- 
itrol of local boards, elected by the ratepayers ; 
| the cost of the supply and management to be 
| borne by a rate on house property. The 
| Henley-on-Thames and London Aqueduct 
'scheme is also announced for renewed dis- 
cussion in Parliament.——Similar notice has 
‘been given of application to Parliament to 
‘incorporate the Lee River Water Company for 
service of the metropolis north of the Thames; 
and the New River Company are in the field 
with notice of their Bill to improve supply, 
_and to alter river courses, make reservoirs, &c. 


| Omyispus Rerorm.—It seems to be more 

reasonable that the public should be charged 
according to the length of distance they go 
‘(either a penny or twopence per mile,—the 
\former is quite sufficient), instead of from 
| place to place. Some will ask how is your 
distance to be known? Why, in this way. 
|In the omnibus should be an apparatus for 
jrecording the distance travelled. Then let 
,every conductor be furnished with a number 
, of “dial tickets,” as they may be called, with 


|a dial printed thereon, the same as the dial in 
|the omnibus; and there may be also marked 
on the ticket the name and number of the 
}omnibus and of the conductor also; as each 
|passenger gets in, let the conductor mark 
on the ticket the position of the arrow as it 
/stands on the dial of the omnibus, so that by 
comparing one with the other when the pas- 
senger arrives at his destination, the distance 
may be instantly ascertained, and no cheating 
whatever can be carried on.—Sip. 

Ratinc or Rartways.—The parish of 
St. Pancras, under the direction of Mr, Pen- 
fold, and other practical gentlemen, are, it ap- 
pears, determined to try their strength in the 
enforcement of a rate against the London and 
North-western Railway Company, upon an 
estimated rateable value at the Euston 
jand Camden stations of 34,0001.— Railway 
Record. 

METROPOLITAN Sewers ComMission.— 
A court was held on Wednesday last, in Greek- 
street, Mr. Lawes in the chair, when tenders 
were opened for sewage works in Shrubland- 
| place, Dalston, for which Mr. Hill’s tender for 
352/. was accepted. Other works were referred 
to the engineer, in consequence of the close 
approximation of the amounts of tender. 
| Capt. Dawson’s motion, that the expenses of 
| the sewage works in Dacre-street, Lee, Kent, 














‘should be wholly charged upon the district 
| rate, was put and carried. A large number of 


| works were then ordered. 
Roap-MAKING. — The following tenders 


the beginning of the present century, he | were received in answer to an advertisement in 
remarked, that measures were taken to extend |l'## Buitper, for roads at Bromley.—J. Y. 


‘institutions for the advancement of science, | 
literature, and art. ‘This arose from the | 
urgencies of the war having previously ab- | 
sorbed much of the national genius. These | 
institutions had done much to prepare the | 
| public mind for that display of the industry of | 
all nations recently afforded in the Great | 
Exhibition. That was not the place nor the | 
occasion to do more than allude to this matter; 
bat he was certain that the result of it would | 
be to impress the necessity of a more general | 
, cultivation of science and art upon thousands | 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN LiguTHOUsES.—My 
attention has been called to the insertion in 
our last number of a request made to you by 
Mr. R. Rettie, in reference to my suggested 
improvement to the ordinary light-house. Mr. 
Rettie states that the “telegriphic improve- 
ments attributed to Mr. Wells are his, and not 
Mr. Wells’s.” It is hardly wo:th my while, 
perhaps, to contradict Mr. Rettie, inasmuch as 
the best verification of the falsity of his asser- 
tion that the suggestion is his, is contained 
in a printed statement of the merits of my 
ideas on this very important subject, drawn u 
by Mr. Rettie himself, printed copie of whic 
were amply distributed by him at the soirées 
of the late Marquis of Northampton, to whom 
Mr. Rettie introduced me as the originator of 
the very plan and model there and then ex: | 
hibited. After your perusal of the statement, | 
I am sure I mal not add one word in support | 
of my claim as the original propounder ; and | 
I think you will do me the justice, after such 
perusal, unequivocally to deny the ¢ruth of 
Mr. Rettie’s most unaccountable (I may say | 
impudent) application to himse’f of that which 
he himself emphatically acknowledges to be my 
own.—GeorGe WELLS. 

Tue Tinpat Statue, Cuetmsrorp.— 
A correspondent asks us to say, in justice to 
the inhabitants,—that the conduit has been 
altogether removed from its old position, and | 
the statue rests upon the pedestal provided 
by Mr. Baily, the sculptor: the base has been 
extended about a foot, and at the four sides 
are lions’ heads, which pour forth a supply of 
water into as many basins; but this arrange- 
ment is made of so subordinate a character 
that, as Mr. Baily stated on h’s visit here the 
other day, it is neither offensive nor ridiculous. 

Srreet Licuts.—In stree: lamps of the 
common construction there is a great waste of 
light. I would suggest that the tops or roofs 
of these lamps, which often measure one-third 
or one-fourth of the entire surfice, be made of 
tin, to be kept bright in the inner side, or of 
glass, silvered over like looking-glasses, so as 
to reflect the light downward. I agree with 
your correspondent from Deviz:s, that street 
lights should just be above the reach of 
umbrellas, and no higher.—X. Y. Z. 

Mopet LopGine Houses .—!t is a grievous 
pity that great men should at times be troubled 
with such small ideas in this age of progress. 
I have just now seen a page of your journal 
containing an elevation of Prince Albert’s 
Model Lodging-house for the Poor. Will you 
allow me to inform his Royal Highness and 
my Lord Shaftesbury, that two of the best 
MODEL lodging-houses for the poor that 
I am acquainted with are Windsor Castle, and 
Wimborne St. Giles, Lord Shaftesbury’s own 
residence ; and as a worksh»p for either 
operative, mechanic, or agriculturist, I can 
conceive nothing more appropriate than the 
Crystal Palace, properly fitted up under tre 
direction of such men as Paxton, Fox, Cubitt, 
Brunel, and yourself? —Cuarues H. Crewe, 
the Hayes, near Derby. 

Enecrro-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—Dr. 
Steinheil, director of the Austrian telegraphic 
lines, has discovered, it is said, the means, by 
a simple apparatus, of causing the electric fluid 
to travel any distance, however great, and that 
as quickly, and as safely, as the shortest dis- 
tances. Being adapted to existing lines, all 
may be united, and despatches fo-warded from 
one extremity to the other without any inter- 
ruption. If not by the direct line, they can 
just as quickly by any other line, even the 
most round-about. Thus a despatch might 
be forwarded from London to Paris, vid Trieste 
or St. Petersburg, as quickly as by Calais. 
Dr. Steinheil keeps secret for the present the 
nature of his discovery.——At a telegraphic 
congress held lately at Vienna, it was agreed 
by the deputies from various lines that the 
same alphabet should be used through all the 
German-Austrian telegraphic union. There 
will be a general treasury for international 
despatches ; the receipts to be divided accord- 
ing to the length of wire used. ‘The Dover 
and Calais submarine telegraph is now fairly 
at work, since 13th inst., when the one o’clock 
prices of the French funds at Paris were posted, 
through its means, at the London Stock- 


| 














Exchange, by twenty minutes to three. New 
wires have been of late in course of laying 
along Fleet-street and the Strand. They are 
cased in gutta percha, and laid in zinc tubes 
beneath the outer edge of the pavement, from 
half-a-foot to a foot below the surface. The 
rates of charge on our English lines are at 
length in course of reduction towards a more 
moderate and practicable standard, which, 
however, they have not yet altogether reached. 
Upwards of 200 miles of insulated wire 
have been laid down by the Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company upon a portion of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway; and the new 
line of telegraph between Manchester and 
Liverpool, belonging to this company, will be 
opened in a week or two. 


Lias Limestongs.—Our articles on the 
mineral products in the Great Exhibition have | 
brought us a number of letters. Not one of 
the persons whose materials were mentioned 
has thought it necessary to thank us for doing | 











so, but several who are not mentioned abuse. 
us for the omission, and the solicitors of some 
have gravely forwarded us notices of actions at 
law for injuries sustained. The first we can | 
readily excuse, and the second we can afford to | 
laugh at. Amongst the letters on the subject, 
not abusive—for of these we take no notice—is 
one from Mr. Greaves, of the Lias Lime! 
Works. He says, “Last week, when writing | 
upon mineral products in the Great Exhibition | 
under the head of ‘Lias Limestones,’ Lyme 
Regis, and many other places, are named, but | 
not a word of Warwickshire, where more 
stone is produced, and larger quarries worked, 
than in any other part of the kingdom, and | 
from whence most of the important works that ' 
have been constructed in and near London 
during the last six or seven years have been 
supplied. With respect to the Crystal Palace, | 
I exhibited more limestone, flagging, litho- | 
graphic stones, samples of floors, &c. than any | 
one else, and I imagine there is more flagging | 
stone produced from the Warwickshire quarries | 
than any other part, as it is generally used for | 
hall, kitchen, and barn floors in the midland 
counties.” 


Raitway Trarric.—The Brighton Ga- 
zette states :— It is a fact worthy of record- | 
ing, that the Brighton Railway Company’s | 
receipts for traffic on their several lines (734 
miles) are greater for its length than any other 
line in the United Kingdom. The traffic per 
mile during the past week amounted to 63/.” | 
Our contemporary is in error. The receipts | 
last week upon the London and North-West- | 
ern Railway were 79/. per mile, and on the 
Great Western 65/. per mile. ‘The increase 
since the Ist July last upon the London and 
North-Western line has been 209,243/. over 
the corresponding period of 1850; the increase 
upon the Great Western, 134,547/.; upon the 
South-Western, 73,374/.; upon the South- 
Eastern, 66,836/.; and upon the Brighton, 
27,3761. 

Lasourers’ Corraces. — The Muke of | 
Northumberland, says the Mark-lane Express, | 











Nats 1n BrrmMincuam.—The establish- 
ment we saw, the other day, at Birmingham, 
made twenty tons of nails per week, of all 
sizes together; that is, about four tons of the 
largest size commonly made—six inehes long 
—and sixteen tons of other sizes, descending 
to the little tack which measures only three- 
sixteenths of an inch. No one can tell pre- 
cisely how many are made in the kingdom, 
beeause there are numerous smal] manufac- 
turers in the inland towns, whose sales are not 
ascertainable. But it is supposed that Bir- 
mingham may supply 200 tonsa week; and 


| the whole kingdom, perhaps, 500 tons. Now 
let the imagination follow this ;—let us think 


of a handful of tacks, or the household box of 
nails, and follow these up to the pound, the 
hundred weight, and the twenty hundred- 
weights that make a ton, and think of five 
hundred of these tons, as a weekly supply; 
and we shall be full of wonder as to what be- 
comes of such heaps of unaccountable masses 


| of nails.— Household Words. 











Delivered for building two third-rate and three fourth 
rate Houses at Whitechapel, for Mr. B. White: M 
Beeston, Architect :— 


ers vctninstcctepcaacicseains £3,330 0 0 
Sanders and Woolcote ...... 3,255 0 0 
Le (aT 
Cooper and Son ............. 2,960 0 0 
Een te ae REE 2,84 0 0 
Fi tnnnioninniatiaccniibnaiiish 2,672 0 0 





“J.B.” “C.B..” “J.C. and Gon,” “WW: C..° Se 
Subscriber” (the most complete accounts of the accome 
modation provided in the various London Club Houses 
will be found in a previoas volume of Tae Burupsp), 
os. Va en Oe, Tee, ee 2s 
“EE. B.,” “ W. H.RB.,” “ A District Surveyor,”’ “C. W. 
H.” (thanks), “8. G. M.,” “J. W.H.,” “EB. B..” “R” 
“Urb.” “2. Wi" “8.6. Wi *?: 2 Ge 
appear), “‘ Best Aspects for Rooms,” (ditto), “‘ J. Y., jun.” 
(ditte), * W.G..” “RM” “EL” “WH Wie 
Temple, “ E. H.,” “ P. and B..” “John,” (we cannot 
advise), ‘“‘ A Subscriber,” “J. K.,” “G.A.,” “FP. F.,” 
“« W. M.R.,” “ T. and R.,” “ R. W. E.” (we shall be giad 
to hear decision on trial), “A. G.,” ‘ Messrs. F.,’* 
“§.C.T.,” “ W. M.” (declined with thanks), “ W. W.” 


(ditto), “J. J.,” “ L.C.,” “5. B.,” Glasgow, “ J. P. and 
Co.,” “‘Geso,” “ A Constant Subseriber” (we must decline 
recommending), ‘‘ Tristram Counterquit,” “C. P.” (a 
patent agent would put him in the right way to ath 
|‘ F. D. B.” (competitors who de not adhere to instructions 


have not a good case), “ G. T.,” “ J. B.,” Bath, “J.B.,” 
London, “ H. W. P.” 

NOTICE.—Allecommunications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
* Editor:” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 

“ Books and Addresses,” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ENNETT’S THERMOMETERS, 65, 
Cheapside.— Railways, baths, chashe, Pale, and 
mists SUPPLIED with every kind of THERMOMETER at th 
manufactory, where 1,000 may be had for 501, or may be se 
from, at is. each, in Sineh boxwood frames; larger sizes to suit 
every place. purpose, and climate. Barometers at equally moderate 
prices.— BEN N OTT, Watch, Clock, and Lustrument Maker to the 
Royal Observatory, the Board of Ordnance, the Admiralty, and 


the Queen.—65, Cheapside. 


WNGRAVING on WOOD.—R. BROOK 
UTTING, 97, Bayham-street South, Camden Town, London 
naraver to the Archseological Institute, and other Societies — 





. : iF 
bas given orders for the construction of no less | pi fishers. Architects, &c., are respectfully informed that R. B, 


than 1,000 new labourers’ dwellings; and due 
attention will, no doubt, be paid to the sani- | 
tary principles of their construction, in which 
builders have hitherto shown themselves | 
grossly ignorant. 
Tur Evectric Licur.—A practical expe- | 
riment is at length, it appears, about to be| 
made with this light, which is to be fitted up | 
in one of the tunnels on the Lancashire and | 
Yorkshire line of railway, designedly for per- | 
manent use. 


CamBripGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
—The second general meeting of this society 
was held on 13th inst., the Rev. T. S. Wool- 
laston, one of the vice-presidents, in the chair. 
The secretary, Mr. G. A. Lowndes, of Trinity 
College, brought the subject of the change of| 
architectural nomenclature into seven periods, 
as proposed | y Mr. Sharpe, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, an honorary member of the society, 
before the society, which produced an animated 
discussion on the subject, in which Mr. Wool- 
laston, Mr. Luard, and Mr. Freshfield took an 
active part.— Cambridge Chronicle. 





Utting continues to execute Architectural, Mechanical, Land- 
seape, and general subjects with the greatest care and punctuality, 
and on the mest moderate terms Illustrations for Periodi 
Cireulars, Price-lists, and Catalogues. 





IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 
Timber, Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 
Lighterage.—The Advertiser having a large number of Barges, is 
willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy compe 
tition -CHABLES STROTTON, 34, Commercial-road, . 


AINTERS’ BRUSHES, manufactured 
expressly for the yact poisgemand Lewy my of the best 
ia brist warran Price sent post-free on applica- 
Gente the manuinataner, J. B. TYLOR, 29, Great Dover-street, 
Horough, London. No trushes are genuine unless 
“J. B. TYLOR, Londen.” 








V4 

WEINTON and CO’S ENCAUSTIC and 
L other PATENT TILES for Churches,. Eutrance Halis 
Conservatories, Balconies, &c., Antique, Geometrical, and Alham- 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of a hi y decorative character and 
extreme durability, Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces and Heart 

Covings for Grates, Door Furniture, WhiteG and Ornamen 

Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and Kitchen me ly be had in great 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-p! ackfriars-bridge, 
London, andat their Manufactory Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire 


" > . . 
IMBER PRESERVING COMPANY.— 
LONDON WORKS aud SAW-MILLS, DURRAND’S 
WHARF, ROTHERHITHE.—This Company, in conjunction 
with their works for the preservation of timber against dry or wet 
rot, fire, &e, are prepared to undertake SAWING of every dew 
scription on me terms. Theirspacious wharf affords every 
facility for receiving timber or deals from the doeks, for com- 
tractors, builders, or others, be converted and delivered ag 
a) 


to 
squired.— For prices, &c. y to the Manager at the Works, or 
fo the Secretary, 50, King Willem atest. Loudon-bridge. 
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THE BUILDER. 





(Nov. 22, 1851 








‘ v a 
N Architect in full practice has a vacancy 
for an ARTICLED PUPIL; one who has some know- | 


remium required.— 





2 ANCE. 
HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Black- 





ledee of drawi would be preferred. A p - | fri Is of any description involving the con- 
Address L. X., Post-office, 51, Great Portland-street, Portland tear eg | mmed or sof any Pp’ 
. - Premiums to Assure 100. payable at death, with Profit, 
RAL ARTIST.—| ive nex: 

A BCHI 2 Bd, a most superior and very rapid | Birthday. Annually. Half-yearly. | Quarterly. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAUGHTSMAN, sand a first-rate Artist | were er wor 
Colorist ; understanding Gothic architecture, and able to sketc s d . *s e s\4 

age and foregrounds, and the human figure. None but assist xo | 316 223 010 11 

ts of the highest qualifications need apply —Address, stating a | 2 610 4 
Teioren ~: mente, Re toVITRUVIUS,| 4 | 214 9 181 ola 4 





salary (which must be moder 
care of Messrs. Thomas and Churchill, 
Offices, 19 to 21, Catherine-street, Strand. 


ANTED, a BUILDER’S CLERK : 2 a 
man i ith the usual routine of the duties 
ina 2 sage whe te coguaies Te references will be seqnined. The 
party to apply in his own handwriting, stating age, or: oie 
of experience, and by whom employed.—Address, B. O. N., . 
T. Rutley’s Picture Gallery, Great Newport street 
—“7PO CARPENTERS . 
TANTED, to APPRENTICE a Youth, 
144 years of age.—Apply by letter only, post-paid, to 
A. Z., 9, Rahere-street, Goswell-road. 


TO BUILDERS. . 
Wanten, to APPRENTICE a Y OUTH, 
i 16. to a respectable Builder, either in Town or 
Country oS indoor apprentice preferred.—Apply to A C., No.1, 
Blenheim-terrace, Abb-y-road, St. Jobn’s-wood. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WyAnTen, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

FOREMAN, by a good practical Bricklayer and Account- 
ant, who thoroughly odendimaa his business.— Address, O. K., at 
Mr. Edwards's, Jeweller, 2, New Weston-street, Bermondsey. 


Universal Advertising 














——— 











The Public are invited to examine for themselves the advantages 
gained for assurers by the plan on which policies are granted by 
this office. 

The policies are indisputable except in cases of palpable fraud. 

Peculiar advantages, by introduction of the loan-classes, are 
afforded to respectable and active parties who would undertake 
the agency in plices where no agent has yet been appointed.— 
Apply (if for an agency, with references and full particulars) to 

CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Seeretary. 

17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


N ENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 2 Old Broad-street. 
Subscribed Capital, 250.0001. 


PRESIDENT. 
Tiis Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl FITZWILLIAM, F.R.S, F.S.A. 


DIRECTORS. 
JOHN DEAN PAUL, Eeq., Chairman. 

GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON Faq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Advantages offered by this Company. which !s composed of Mutual 
and Proprietary Branches :— 

The security of a subscribed capital of 250 000i. z 
In the mutual branch the whole of the profits are divided 











TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
WANTED, by a Young Man, a permanent 
SITUATION. as a Three-branch hand. in the Plumbing, 
Glazing, and Painting business. Has a thorough knowledge of the 
trade, with good reference.—Address, Y. Z., No. 9, Sussex-street, 
University-street. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as CLERK of WORKS, WALKING, or SHOP 

FOREMAN, where trust and confidence is required. Good refer- 

ence can be given no pee employers —Address, A. K.,15, New- 
street, Kroad-street, Golden-square. 


Vv TANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, 
GLAZIER, and PAINTER. by a young man of sober 
habits, who has been accustomed to general repairs in the above 
branches. No objection to country.—Address, A. R., 11, Little 
Cross-street, Islington, 
___ _TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. AND OTHERS. 
Vy TANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by the 
satisfactory references, either as to ability or in! 


Advertiser, in either of the above offices. Can give most 
rity. Terms 
very moderate.— Address, ALPHA, Office of “* 
1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


e Builder,” 
TO SCULPTORS AND OTHERS. 
\ TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a young 
AKTI®T, who has studied as a Modeller and Carver, with 
some of the leadiag Sculptors of London. Can produce specimens 
in Busts, Figures, &c.,some of which have been exhibited in the 
Royal Academy. Has no objection to reside in the country.— 
Direct A. B., 23, Wood-street, Prince’s-road, Lambeth. 
TO SURVEYORS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 


W: NTED, by a Young Man aged 20, 
s SITUATION as 




















CLERK in a Surveyors, Civil Engi- 
neer’s, and Architect’s office, or either, where proficiency in 
ground plan, draughtsmanship, also engineering, surveying. &c., 
would be qualifications. Has seven years under a first-rate 
surveyor, and can furnish snenens, weseey oe per ey a 
t instruction in elevations conld be given. 
Tod een ie H. N. Ly Post-office, Mansfield, Notts. 
TO ARCHITECTS. &e. : ‘ 
N ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT is desi- 
rous of an ENGAGEMENT.—Apply by letter, post-paid, to 
A. B., Post Office, Kilburn. 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN, of more than 


thirty years’ experience, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT 








in the Office of a Builder, to prepare Estimates, furnish Bills of 


ntities, orto make up Accounts connected in the Building 
branches.—Address, O. P. Q., care of Mrs. Mann, No. 9, Frances- 
street, Gower-street, St. Pancras. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
SUPERIOR and EXPEDITIOUS 


PRAUGHTSMAN and DESIGNER is in want of a 
SITUATION: he thoroughly understands making Per«pectives, 
Working Drawings, and ils,and has a perfect knowledge of 
Gothic.—Address, F. C., 12, Amwell-street, Pentonville, London. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 20, wishes for a 
SITUATION as CLERK or TIME-KEFPER to a builder; 
has some knowledge of architectural drawing, can work at the 
bench, and would make Mineey geneeliy useful —Address J. W., 
care of Mr. Beanham, Sloane Coffee-house, Sloane-square, Chelsea 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
A YOUNG MAN of respectable connec- 
tion having twelve vears’ experience in the timber esti- 
metiag. measuring, and valuing, would ENGAGE himself in the 
above line at a moderate salary.—Address T. H. B., No. 34, Edg- 
ware-road, Marylebone. 
a TO ARCH ITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
YOUNG MAN is in want of an 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK; has been brought up in the 
office of a thorough practical architect ; is fully competent to make 

















out drawings, to take out quantities, measure, &., and undertake | 


alithe dutres required in either of the above offices —Address, 


stating salary given, OMEGA, Post-office, Worcester. 





’ TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &. 2 
YOUNG MAN having completed his arti- 
cles with an eminent Architect. wishesto meet an ENGAGF.- 
MENT,as CLERK or ASSISTANT, in an Archite:t or Surveyor’s 
Office; is a first-rate Draughtsman, and well acquainted with 





gst the holders of policies on which seven annual premiums 
have been paid. : 

Tn the proprietary branch the lowest possible rates of premium 
consistent wi'h the security of the assured. 

Credit given for half the premiums for the first seven years, and 
increasing premiums commencing at exceedingly low rates. 

Naval and military men assured at the ordinary rate when on 
home service, with a moderate additional charge for licence to 
proceed to any part of the world, cf 

The usual commission alluwed to med‘cal men, solicitors, and 


ents. 
In all cases where a medical repor: is given, the fee is paid by the 
Company. 
All policies indisprtable, except in cases of fraud. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
LOUIS MORE, Manager. 


y y uM 
QUITY and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTETY,. No, 26, Lincolu’s-inn-fields, London; and Law 
Society's Rooms, Manchester. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq., Mas‘er in Chancery. 
Charles Purton Cooper. Esq., Q.C., LL.D., F.RS. 
George Capron. Esq. 

The business and interest of the Etonian Assurance Company 
have been transferred to this Society. 

Policies in this office are indisputable. except in cases of fraud. 

Persons who have been seen by a medical officer of the Society 
are not required to appear befere the directors. 

“ Free Polices” are issued, at a sma!l increased rate of premium, 
which remain in force although the life assured may go to any part 
of the world. 

Policies do not become void by the life assured going beyond the 
prescribed limits—so far as regards the interest of third parties— 
provided they pay the additional premium, so soon as the fact 
comes to their knowledze. 

Parties assuring within «ix months of their last birth-day are 
allowed a diminution of half « year in the premium. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle-aged 
lives, and the limits allowed to the assured, without extra charge, 
are unusually extensive. 

Eighty rer cent. of the profits are divided at the end of every five 
years among the assured.—At the first division, to the end of 1849, 
the addition to the amount assured averaged above 50 per cent. on 
the premiu me paid. 


> ~T > 
AMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Ualcutta. 
CAPITAL, 500,0001. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq , Chairman 
Jobn Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, E<q. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
aa Henderson Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Thirty og cent. Bonus was ad ied to the Society's Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852 
Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


and Keversions. 
INDIA BRANCH. 








The Society has extensive Indion business, and grants Policies of 


(Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments. in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 


with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar. | 


dians of Youths preceeding to India is especially invited. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TU INTENDING ASSURERS. 
INTENDING LIFE ASSURER 
INVITED TO COMPARE 
AND WHOLE PROVISIONS OF THE 


COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU-. 


TION WITH THOSE OF ANY EXISTING COMPANY. | 


In this Society the whole profits are divisible among the policy- 
holders, who are at the same time exempt from persoval liability. 
It claims superiority, however, over other mutual offices in the 
following particulars :— 

Premiums at early and middle ages about a fourth lower. See 
specimens below.* 

2 A more accurate adjustment of the rates of premium to the 
several ages 

3. A principle in the division of the surplus more safe, equitable, 
and favourable to good lives. 

4. Exemption from entry money. 

All policies indisputable unless obtained by fraud. 


making finished and working Drawings. and the general routine 
a rehitect’s office.—Address, 8. G.,9, Bruton-street, Berkeley- * Annual Premiums for 100L with Whole ProSts. 








TO JOBBING BULLDERS OR GENTLEMEN REPAIKING 
OR A TERING THEIR PROPERTY. 

FIRST-RATE BRICKLAYER WANTS 

a SITUATION as JOURNEYMAN or FOREMAN: is 
well ted with building generally ; has had great experience 
in repairs and alterations ; can prepare plans, take out quantities, 
set out and measure up work, &c. A character of fourteen years 
jad sane, i oe eee. Ween not so ee oo an objec 
constant employment. — ress, wit arti 3, W. M. 
No. 17, Turnpike-row, Stratford. ee on ae 





4 | 45 5 | 


216 9} 3 5 #4 175 


Age 20 | xB 30 35 


sai anita gecensatiaiel 
21 62 610 
! 











£115 8) 118 6 








* Annual Premiums for 100l., with Whole Profits, payable 
for 21 years only. 





Age 20 25 30 35 
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EAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS are made in three varieties—The Bord 

uilt, the Plain Quilt, andthe Duvet. The Bordered Quilt ete 
the usus! form of bed quilts, and is a most elegant and luxurious 
article. The Plain Quilt is smaller, and is useful asan extra 
covering on the bed, or as & wrapper in the carriage, or on the 
couch. The Duvet is loose case filled with Eider Down. as in 
general use on the continent. Lists of prices and sizes sent free by 
post, on application to HEAL and SON'S Bedding Factory 

196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham Court-road. 


aheubadibvectiteact 








£2 710} 210 6/916 6|219 8} 3 6 4) 314 y 











Forms of proposal, prospectus containing full Ta! wget i 
the Twelfth Annual Report, and every information. ‘will Gen 
— (gratis) on application at the London office, 12, Moorgate- 
stree : 





GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for Londo 
nadie Rom the ee the Society in er eee ot 
) policies have been issued. covering Assu 
upwards of Two Millions and a Quarterr Wea anche 


i 


FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH! 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHURCHES, CONVENTS, AND 
SCHOOLS, BY MEANS OF ASSURANCE. 

HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, & New Coventry-street, 
Leleomtorcanate, London ; 15, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin ; and 13, 

Rue Tronchet, Paris. Incorporated under 7 & 8 Vict. ¢. 110, 

Caritas 200,000, 
This Company assures diseased as wellas healthy lives for sums of 

from 5i. to 5.0001, 

The annual income is nearly 4,000. 

Lives declined by other offices accepted at equitable rates. 

Prospectuses, proposals, and every information furnished on 
application to the Ace or Secretary. 

WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Actuary. 

WILLIAM NORRIS, Secre'ary. 


PROVISION FOR 





ne 


LLIFE ASSURANCE for the WORKING. 
CLASSES. 


BRANCH OFFICE—2, EXETER ‘CHANGE, WELLINGTON. 
STREET NORTH (opposite Waterloo-bridge), STRAND, 

ypen every Evening from Six till Eight o'clock. 

Subscription for securing payments of SM. and up to 50l. parable 
on death of subscriber, may be made upen the following terins, 
cortiiied by the Senet the Company, W. H. Archer. Esq. :— 
eekly Contributions for payment of 5/. at death. 
Healthy persons whose age on becoming subscribers shall be— 

From }) to 35 years, to pay (me Penny per Week. 
» Boe »  Twopence « 


» S008 w Sane * 
Collectors call at the houses of Subscribers for these weekly sub- 
scriptions. 
The rate of subscription will not increase as the contribator 


grows older, buc the same weekly amount paid at the commence- 
ment will be continued throughout life. 


Subscribers me, make from one to ten subscriptions, so as to 
cpuere the sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty 
onn 


N.B. No communications relative to the assurance of sums from 
Sl, to 50L can attended to unless addresse! to Mr. JOHN 
viet alte 2, Exeter "Change, Wellington-street North, 
Strand, 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, Regent- 
street; City Branch: 2, Royal Exchange buildings — 
Established 1906. Policy-holders’ Capital. 1.199.818. Annnal 
Income, 159,000. Bonuses declared, 743,000. Claims paid since 
the establishment of the (ffice, 2,001,4501, 
Paesivent.—The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 





DIRECTORS, 
The Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, Chairman. 
HENRY BLENCOWE CHURCHILL, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. | William Ostler, Esq, 
George Dacre, Fsq | Apsley Pellatt, isq. 
William Judd, Req. George Round, =, 
Sir Richard D. King. Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq., 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas Mauzham, Esq. Capt. William John Williams. 
. A. Beaumont, Esq... Managing Direetor. 
Parsicras —John Maclean. MD, F.S.S., 29, Upper Montague- 
_ street, Montague-square, 
: Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits are divided among the 
nsure: 


EXAMPLES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PREMIUMS 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. 





| Bonuses added subse- 





i 
Dateof Sum Mes ‘ quently, to be further 
Policy. | Insured. | Original Premium. | increased annually. 
£. £8 a. | £ ad 
1806 | 2.500 /|79 16 10 extinguished. | 1222 3 0 
181 1.900 3319 3 ditto j 21117 8 
1818 1,000 4 16 16 ditto } 114 18 10 
| 





EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
POLICIES, 





Total with addi- 








| eation to the Agents of the Offi-e in all the principal towns o 
| Cnited Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the head Office, No. 
| 50, Regent-street. 


yo PREVENT DRAUGHT from DOORS 


S ARE_RESPFCTFULLY | 
THE PRINCIPLES, RATES, 





| | | 
} | 
Policy | D |} Sum | Bonuses 
ate. | | tions to be fur- 
No. i Insured. added. | ther increased. 
ae. ita ¢ hs sf 
521 1897 | Oo =| 98212 1 | 188212 1 
1174 1s19 1.2% 1.16 5 6 2.300 5 6 
3.2 ; 1820 5,000 | 355817 8 | 8.58817 8 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon sprit 
the 





and WINDOWS, use HELBRONNER’S PATENT 


| pLAsTIC DRAUGHT EXCLUDER, —the os and most 
the 


useful artiele for that purpose. To be had at al priucipal 
upholsterers in the United Kingdom, and at the Depot, 261, Regent- 


| street, London ; and at 91 and 96, Newgate-street. 





RLOW, 








C HAS. We. WATE 
MANUFACTURER 
I of Sashes and Frames,and Joiner 
Y materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices.— Upwards of 409 
DOORS, and a large variety of | 
Sashes and Frames.always on sale. 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of sllengaged in building. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 
and PASK, Sash, Shop Front. and Door M 
Vn \) Trade, beg to inform their Cus- [a 
/ 


to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 
j rg ay Steam-struck Mould. ! 
tomers and the Puble gene- 


























Finsbury -square. —Well-seasoned 
ngs in any qifantity.—N.B. This 
rally, that they have removed 
to more extensive premises, in 


| 

BAKER-STREET, } 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD, 
where they have convenience 


for carrying on a larger busi- 
ess, 









N.B. By inclosing a postage 
stamp, a full list of prices may 
be had by return of post. 


ATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
L RUBBER TUBING, for Gas Fittines, Chemical Pa 
Fire Engines, Manure Pumps, &¢—JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
Sole Manufacturer (and Licensee), Goswell-mmews, Goswell-road, 

















| Jenson, begs to invite the attention of Architects, Builders, 
| “Dy 


neers, and the trade generally, to the Vulcanized India- 
Rubber Tubing, which is now manufactured from 18-inch bore 


| and upwards, in lengths from 50 to 100 feet, and of varions stren 


suitable to the purposes for which it i lied, VULCANIZED 
HOSE for FIRE ENGINES LiguiD MANURE, and for con- 
vering HOT WATER to BATHS in DWELLING-HUUSES aud 
BREWERIES, manufactured to resist great pressures of any 


_ length and size to order. 


*,* Testimonials may Se hae on application at the 


- 4 s Manufactory. 
_N.B. VULCANIZED WASHERS and SHEET RUBDER ot 
Steam and Hot Water Pipes, and Packings for Pistons aud Giand- 
Boxes of Steam Engines, cut any size to order. 

















e 
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